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T. GRIMSLEY, 
NO. 41 NORTH MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS, 
Manufactures and keeps constantly on hand for sale, every variety of 


Saddles, Trunks & Harness, of a superior quality, 


And at lower prices than any other establishment in the city. 


FRED. W. PLANT. WH. M. PLANT, 


PLANT & BROTHER, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Agricultural and Horticultural Implements and Machines, 
4 GARDEN, GRASS, FLOWER AND HERB SEED, 
ALSO— Worcester Premium Eagle Plow, 


193 Fourth Street, between Franklin Avenue and Morgan Street, 


St. Bouts, Pio. 
FSW WARSHLOUSS LOR LOBAGCCO, 


HE subscriber will receive tobacco at his warehouse, (St. Louis Granary) to be 
inspected by the Board of Inspectors, appointed by the State and county. 

His warehouse is situated’on Main street, above Cherry street, Nos. 258, 260, 262 
and 264, convenient to the Levee ; strong substantial building, and well adapted for 
tobacco. Fire proof and insurance can be obtained at low rates. 

The subscriber will reduce the charges to the planter, on tobacco inspected at his 
warehouse, to one-half of what has heretofore been paid by them in this city—say 
from seventy-five cents to thirty-seven and a half cents per hogshead, and as soon as 
the tobacco is sold and weighed, will pay to the planter the proceeds of his tobacco, 
without any extra charge. 

All tobacco purchased at his house, shall be turned out coopered to the satisfaction 
of the purchaser,and shall be delivered at any time during the day from sunrise to 
sunset. March 1, 1848. GEORGE W. JENKS. 


dai JONATHAN JONES’ | 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 


Corner of Fourth and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


HE exclusive design of this institution is to thoroughly educate young gentle- 
T men for business, and afford every facility (known in the Counting-House) to 
those wishing to become practically and scientifically acquaintd with the art of 
Double-Entry Book-Keeping, (with Commercitay CarcuLarions and PENNMANsHIP,) 

The entire plan of instruction is new, and, inevery patricular, different from that 
ordinarily adopted in schools and colleges. Instead of placing in the hands of the 
pupil a treatise containing Lectures, Rules, &c. to memorize or to copy, a Practical 
Book-Keeper, raised in the Counting-House, and trained to business from his fifteenth 
year, demonstrates the legitimate design of Debit and Credit, and then brings those 
principles to bear upon actual business transactions, such as occur in every Counting- 
House. The student, being first taught the true nature of the relation that exists 
between the Merchant, the Salesman and the Book-keeper, copies his Blotter, Jour- 
nalizes, Posts, takes his Monthly Trial Balances, &c., and proceeds in the practical 
discharge of his duties, as though he were conducting a set of books in an extensive 
establishment. Year after year (in epitomized forms) he continues the opening, 
conducting and closing of books, under every variety of circumstance that can possi- 
bly occur—he beholds himself a merchant, with limited resources, though driving a 
successful trade, laying his plans deep, he enters into various extensive speculatlons, 
but finally encounters great losses, and is foreclosed with heavy insolvency; he is 
then associated with a capitalist in business, and resumes his accustomed duties as 
accountant, &c. The practicability of this course, its superiority over al) others, 
and its perfect ‘adaptation to the making of thorough accountants, has been fully 
tested in this community during the last eight years. Hundreds of Young Gentle- 
men, out of employment, Mechanics, unable -to follow their pursuits, Salesmen, 
Second Clerks, &c., have been qualified for the Counting-Howse and Steamboat 
Clerkship, and placed in situations worth $600, $800, $900, and $1,200 per annum. 

N. B.—To whom reference will be given by calling at the School Room. 

March 1, 1848. 
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ART. L—CORPORATIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 


Tere is an inherent principle in man’s nature, continually inviting 
him to associate with his species, and to form social combinations for 
the amelioration and improvement of his condition ; and the happiness 
of the human family depends mainly upon the observance of this 
principle, and the wisdom and justice which characterize the social 
economy. Hence, it is the proper function of the statesman and phi- 
losopher to study the nature of man, and give such form and direction 
to social institutions, as will make them productive of the greatest 
good to the greatest number of individuals. The infinite diversity of 
natural endowmants which distinguish one individual from another— 
the varied conditions arising from the social organization and common 
accidents of life—the innumerable and varied sources whence the 
means of subsistence are obtained—and the variety of employments 
necessary to the attainment of these means—all indicate the necessity 
of affording encouragement to the weak, and of restraining the power 


of the strong. 


It is not sufficient that the laws of society leave the pursuit of . 


happiness free to every individual, and protect them in the enjoyment 


of their just acquisitions; the legislator must proceed a step further, 
and, making himself acquainted with the peculiar wants and condition 
of his constituents, devise the means of promoting the welfare of such 
as are compelled to labor against a higher degree of intelligence, and 
the power of accumulated wealth. 

Having considered, in a previous number, the means’ of improving 
the intellectual condition of such as are unable to educate themselves, 
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we now propose to enquire whether it is practicable to devise amd 
adopt a policy calculated te promote the improvement of the pecuniary 
eondition of the same class, without violating the rights and privileges 
ef other portions of the community. 

It is the nature of accumulated wealth to increase in power, unt is 
subjugates labor, and absorbs all its profits. This is an evil which 
has prevailed, to a greater or less extent, in every civilized community 
known to history, and mey be regarded as the remote, if not the final 
cause of all the great revolutions which have taken place in the nations 
of the earth, and still remains an obstruction to the progress of civil- 
ization, which can never be overcome, but by a just and equitable 
division of profits between labor and capital. 

There is something so plausible, and, in appearance, so much in 
conformity to natural justice, in the proposition, that every one should 
be protected in the full and unrestraimed enjoyment of his own acqui- 
sitions, with the privilege of demanding from others such profits for 
their use, as he may see fit: that, it challenges the ready assent of al] 
juankind—and yet, when,. to its full extent, this proposition is carried 
into practice, it operrtes unjustly towards a large portion of the com- 
munity, and results in little less than tyranny. 

Land, with the privileges which pertain to its possessiom, constitutes 
much the largest portion of the wealth of every country; and, when 
it has all been once appropriated, the subsequent increase of popula- 
tion must consist mainly of sach as ate born to no other inheritance 
than that of labor. Coming into existence, with such advantaces 
against them, and left to. struggle, unsupported against the power of 
wealth and intelligence, nothing less than extraordinasy circumstances 
can extricate the offspring from the eondition of the parent; and, al. 
though it occasionally happens that some individuals escape frem this 
unfortunate condition, yet an equal, and perhaps a greater number: 
lose the advantages which they possessed in the beginniwg, and are 
compelled to take their places among the destitute ; and hence, not- 
withstanding the condition of individuals is continually undergoing 
change, yet the relative condition of labor and capital remains un- 
altered. 

Although labor must be regarded as the nataral condition of man, 


and necessary not only to the enjoyment of a reasonable degree o! 


happiness, but to the supportof his existence also, yet, unless it receives 
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} & reasonable portion of the profits accruing from its operations, it 
: becomes an evil, and the cause of degradation instead of a blessing. 
‘ The organization and adjustment of the laws of society, so as to 
. : secure to wealth its true value, and, at the same time, allow a reason- 
uble profit to labor, may be regarded as the most difficult problem in 
political economy. One who labors through life, and, having reared 
a family, leaves his offspring in a condition no better than was that of 
his own in the beginning, has gained nothing—his labor has yielded 
no profit. And so itis wiih the laboring part of the community, as a 
class; for, if their condition remains the same, without a diminution 
in the relative proportion of numbers, and without improvement for 
generations in succession, we may justly conclude that they have re- 
alized no profit, and that all beyond that which was necessary to sustain 
them in a working condition, has been absorbed by the proprietors of 
y the soil, and other ec: pitalists. Where this is the case—it matters not 
what the form of gov ernment, nor with how much apparent solici- 
tude the Jaws provide for the protection of the rights and privileges of 
3 the subject—that class which pessess the natural and artificial wealth, 
possess also a property in labor—differing, it is true, in some respect 
: but for all practical purposes—as complete as that of the master in 
‘ the slave which is bought with his money; forthe latter must be fed 
and clothed, and kept in a working condition, and the former receives 
B; no more ; all over this goes to pay for the privilege of cultivating the soil, 
4 and using the money, or operating the machinery erected by capital. 
F The food and clothing of the laboring classes cannot be regarded as 
fe profit. Profit is something gained, and if their condition has remained 
4 uniinproved through a series of generations, it is evidence that th 
: profits of labor, whether great or small, have been absorbed by the 
4 owners of property. And the difference between the condition of free 
B laborers, who receive no profit, and that of slaves, consists principal] 
in the right of the former to choose their employers, and generally, to 
4 select their occupations, and in exemption from corporal punishment ; 
i but they are, nevertheless, compelled to labor by necessity as strong, 
r and not less relenting, than the chains that bind, and the rod which 





compels the slave. In addition to the necessities of his own nature, 





the one is impelled by the claims of a helpless offspring, and of pa- 


rents decrepid with age; the other simply by the rod, which he may 








avert by obedience. 
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In Europe the advantages are all in favor of wealth, which receives 
and appropriates to itself almost the entire profits of labor. But the 
abundance and cheapness of lands in the United States have been 
hitherto the means of enabling the laboring classes to escape, in a 
great measure, from the tyranny of that power which is based on the 
proprietorship of the soil; yet, nevertheless, they require protection 
from the influence of money capital. No extensive enterprise affect- 
ing the economical pursuits of the country, can be carried into effect 
without the agency of capital; and owing to its selfish nature, capital 
rarely seeks employment from motives of benevolence ; and being able 
to subsist without employment, it can wait until labor is compelled, 
by necessity, to accede to itsterms. It never contemplates a division 
of profits, for it understands, as by instinct, that this would destroy ‘is 
power, and hence, it always claims the lion’s share. 

Another drawback on labor in this country, and more especially in 
the west, is the great distance between the producers and consumers. 
While this absorbs the profits of labor, it also employs much the 
greater part of the capital, and thus prevents its permanent investment 
in local improvements. And furthermore, it tends to confine the peo- 
ple to a few employments, thus preventing that division of labor, and 
diversity of pursuits, so necessary to the full development of the re- 
sources of the country. Hence, notwithstanding our free institutions, 
the abolishment of entails, and the law of primogeniture, and also the 
abundance and cheapness of land, yet labor is in danger of falling 
into the same abject condition here as in Europe. 

The laws of every country seem to evince a greater solicitude for 
the protection of property, than for the welfare of persons ; and while 
they guard with vigilance the profits of capital, leave labor to strug- 
gle for the means of subsistence merely. We do not object that 
property is protected, nor deny that the owner is entitled to receive a 
reasonable profit from others for its use ; but we desire that labor should 
receive encouragement and protection also. We desire that the 
strength of the human arm, directed by intelligence, and honestly em- 
ployed, should not only be sustained in a working condition, but that 
these faculties should bear some proportion to capital, and receive a 
reasonable and just dividend of the profits accruing from their joint 
operations. Less cannot supply the natural demands of justice ; and 


we have shown that labor receives no profit, unless something remains 
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after satisfying the common wants of nature, in which are included the 
support of helpless infancy and decrepid age. We would, however, 
take nothing from the rich, but give encouragement to the poor; we 
would not pull down the strong, but strengthen the hands of the weak. 

A change so important to the interest and happiness of the human 
race, cannot be effected by acts of injustice or violence ; it must be of 
slow growth, and the work of more than one generation; it must be 
based on the principles of natural justice, modified by the wants and 
the condition of both the people and the country; and hence, it is 
important that we examine the subject and devise the means of im- 
provement before the evils which we deprecate have become too deeply 
and firmly rooted to be eradicated. 

Encouragement to a division of labor, by increasing the number of 
pursuits, may be regarded as the first step towards relieving it from the 
predominance of capital. By diversifying employments, a wider field 
is opened for the exercise of that endless variety of physical and men- 
tal faculties which so strongly mark the individuals of the human fam- 
ily. Philosophy finds a meaning in this variety of character, and 
perceiving its adaptation to the development of the varied resources 
of human subsistence, indicates pursuits corresponding to the peculiar 
inclinations and capacity of each individual. These varied endow- 
ments may be regarded as the peculiar property of those who possess 
them, and when wisely directed, are calculated, not only to facilitate 
the operations of labor, and increase its profits, but to render it more 
pleasing and agreeable also. But in a community where the great 
mass is crowded into one, or but a very limited number of pursuits, 
these varied adaptations not only lose their advantages, but become 
detrimental to that portion of the operatives who, against their natural 
inclinations, are complled to labor in employments for which they 
were not designed by nature. In such circumstances, it is not to be 
expected that mankind can be reconciled to labor, and it is natural 
that many should endeavor to escape from such a condition by any 
means in their power. 

These are subjects on which we have bestowed much reflection, and 
admit that we have been always met by insurmountable difficulties in 
devising any plan that will secure to labor what we esteem a fair di- 
vision of profits with capital, without doing violence to rights which 
‘ave been secured by the constitution and laws of the country. Of 
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AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE THE FORMATION OF CORPORATIONS FOR MANU- 










FACTURING, MINING, MECHANICAL OR CHEMICAL PURPOSES. 





Sec. 1. At any time hereafter, any three or fhore persons, who may desire to 





form a company for the purpose of carrying on any kind of manufacturing, mining, 
mechanical, er chemical business, may make, sign, and acknowledge before some 


ficer competent to take the acknowledgment of deeds, and file m the oflice of 
+} + } 1? 


. 
the business ct the company shall be carried on, 


- in which 





and a duplicate thereof in the office of the Secretary of State, a certificate in wri- 


ting, in which shall be stated the corporate name of the said company. and the 
objects for which the company shall be formed, the amount of the capital stock 
of the said company, the term of its existence, not to exceed fifty years, the num- 


ber of shares of which the said stock shall consist, the number of trustees and 


their names, who shall manage the concerns of said company for the first year, 
and the names of the town and county in which the operations ef the said com- 
pany are to be carried on. 

Sec. 2. When the certificate shall have been filed, as aforesaid, the persons 


who shall have signed and acknowledged the same, and their successors, shall be 





a body politic and corporate, in fact and in name, by the name stated in such cer» 
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tificate ; and by that name have succession, and shall be capable of suing and being 
sued in any court of law or equity in thiseState, and they and their successors 
may have a common seal, and may make and alter the same at pieasure ; and they 
shall, by their corporate name, be capable in law of purchasing, holding, and con- 
veying any real and personal estate whatever, which may be necessary to enable 
the said company to carry on their operations named in such certilicate, but shail 
not mortgage the same or give.any Jéen thereon. 


Sec. 3. Thestock, property, and concerns of such company shall be managed 


by not less than three, nor more than nine trustees, who shall respectively be 


stockholders in such company and citizens of the United States, and a majority oi 


whom shall be citizens of this State, who shall, except the first year, be annually 


elected by the stockholders, at such time and place as‘may be directed by the by- 


laws of the company; and public notice of the time and place of holding such 
election shal be -published, not less than ten days previous thereto, in the news- 
paper printed nearest to the place where the operations of the said company shall 
be carried on; and the eTection shall be made by such of the stockholders as shail 
urpose, either in person or by proxy. ATI élections shall be by 
ballot, and each stockholder sha!! be entitled to as many votes as he owns shares 


attend for that p 
of stock in the said company, and the persons receiving the greatest number oi 
votes shall be trustees; and when any vacancy shal] bappen among the trustees, 
by death, resignation or otherwise, it shall be filled for the remainder of the year 
in such manner as may be provided for by the by-laws of the said company. 
Sec. 4. In case it shall happen at any time, that an election of trustees shall 
not be made on the day designated by the by-laws of said company, when it ought 
to have been made, the company for that reason shall not be dissolved, but it shall 
be lawful on any cther day, to hold an election for trustees, in such manner as 


by fhe said by laws, ani all acts of trustees shall be valid 


shall be provided for 
and binding as against such company, until their successors shall'be elected. 

Sec. 5. There shall be a President gf the company, who shall be designated 
from the number of the trustees, and also such subordinate officers as the company 
by its by-laws may designate, who may be elected or appointed, and required to 
give such security for the faithful performance of the duties of their oflice as the 
company by its by-laws may require. 

Sec. 6. It shall be lawful for the trustees to call inand demand from the stock- 
holders respectively, all such sums of money by them subscribed, at such times, 
and in such payments or instalments as the trustees shall deem proper, under the 
penalty of forfeiting the shares of stock subscribed for, andall previous payments 
made thereon, if payment shall not be made by the stockholders within ‘sixty 
days after a personal demand or notice requiring such payment shall have been 
published for six successive weeks in the newspaper nearest to the place where 
the business of the company shall be carried on as aforesaid. 

Sec. 7. The trustees of such company shall have power to make such pre- 
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dential by-laws as they shall deem proper for the management and disposition of 
the stock and business affairs of such company, not inconsistent with the laws of 
this State, and prescribing the duties of officers, artificers, and servants that may 
be employed ; for the appointment of all officers, and for carrying on all kinds of 
business within the objects and purposes of such company. 

Sec. 8, The stock of such company shall be deemed personal estate, and shall 
be transferable in such manner as shall be prescribed by the by laws of the com- 
pany ; but no shares shall be transferable until all previous calls thereon shall 
have been fully paid in, or shall have been declared forfeited for the non-payment 
of calls thereon: And it shall not be lawful for such company to use any of their 
funds in the purchase of any stock in any other corporation. 

Sec. 9. The copy of any certificate of incorporation, filed in pursuance of this 
act, certified by the county clerk or his deputy, to be a true copy, and of the whole 
of such certificate, shall be received in all courts and places, as presumptive legal 
evidence of the facts therein stated. 

Sec. 10. All the stockholders of every company incorporated under this act, 
shall be severally, individually liable to the creditors of the company in which 
they are stockholders, to an amount equal to the amount of stock held by them 
respectively for all debts and contracts made by such company, until the whole 
amount of capital stock fixed and limited by such company shall have been paid 
in, and a certificate thereof shall have been made and recorded, as prescribed in 
the following section ; and the capital stock, so fixed and limited, shall all be paid 
in, one-half thereof within one year, and the other half thereof within two years 
from the ie pale? of said company, or such corporation shall be dissolved 

Sec. 11. The president and a majority of the trustees, within thirty days after 
the payment of the last instaslment of the capital stock, so fixed and limited by 


nits 


the comfany, shall make a certificate stating the 2s amount of the capital so fixed 


and paid in; which certificate shall be signed and sworn to by the president and 


a majority of the trustees; and they shall, within the said thirty days, record the 
same in the office of the county clerk of the county wherein the business of the 
said company is carried on. 

Sec. 12. Every such company shall annually, within twenty days from the 
first day of January, make a report which shall be published in some newspaper 
published in the town, city, or village, or if there be no newspaper published in 
said town, city, or village, then in some newspaper published nearest the place 
where the business of said company is carried on, which shall state the amount 
of capital, and of the proportion actually paid in, and the amount of its existing 
debts, which report shall be signed by the president and a majority of the trustees; 
and shall be verified by the oath of the president or secretary of the said com- 
pany, and filed im the office of the clerk of the county where the business of the 
company shall be carried on; and if any of said companies shall fail so to do, 
all the trustees of the company shall be jointly and severally liable for all the 
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debts of the company then existing, and for all that shall be contracted before 
such report shal! be made. . 

Sec. 13. If the trustees of any such company shall declare and pay any divi- 
dend when the company is insolvent, or any dividend, the payment of which 
would render it insolvent, or which would diminish the amount of its capital 
stock, they shall be jointly and severally liable for all the debts of the company 
then existing, and for all that shall be thereafter contracted, while they shall re- 
spectively continue in office: Provided, that if any of the trustees shall object to 
the declaring of such dividend or to the payment of the same, and shall at any 
time before the time fixed for the payment thereof, file a certificate of their ob- 
jection in writing with the clerk of tae company and with the clerk of the county, 
they shall be exempt from the said liability. 

Sec. 14. Nothing but money shall be considered as payment of any part of 
the capital stock, and no loan of money shall be made by any such company to 
any stockholder therein; and if any such loan shall be made to a stockholder, 
the officers who shall make it, or who shall assent thereto, shall be jointly and 
severally liable to the extent of such loan and interest, for all the debts of the 
company contracted before the re-payment of the sum so loaned. 

Sec. 15. If any certificate or report made, or public notice given, by the officers 
of any such company, in pursuance of the provisions of this act, shall be false 
in any material representation, all the officers who shall have signed the same, 


knowing it to be false, shall be jointly and severally liable for all the debts of 
the company, contracted while they are stockholders or officers thereof. 


Sec. 16. No person, holding stock in any such company, as executor, admin- 
istrator, guardian, or trustee, and no person, holding such stock as collateral secu- 
rity, shall be personally subject to any liability as stockholder of such company ; 
but the person pledging such stock shall be considered as holding the same, and 
shall be liable as a stockholder accordingly, and the estates and funds in the hands 
of such executor, administrator, guardian, or trustee, shall be liable in like man- 
ner, and to the same exterit as the testator or intestate, or the ward or person in- 
terested in such trust fund would have been, if he had been living and competent 
to act, and held the same stock in his own name. 

Sec. 17. Every such executor, administrator, guardian, or trustee, shall repre- 
sent the share of stock in his hands at all meetings of the company, and may vote 
accordingly as a stockholder; and every person who shall pledge his stock as 
aforesaid, may, nevertheless, represent the same at all such meetings, and may 
vote accordingly as a stockholder. 

Sec. 18. The stockholders of amy company, organized under the provisions of 
this act, shall be jointly and severally individually liable for all debts that may 
be due and owing to all their laborers, servants, and apprentices, for services per- 
formed for such corporation. 

Sec. 19. The legislature may at any time alter, amend, or repeal this act, oz 
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may annul or repeal any incorporation Jormed or created under this act; but such 
amendment or repeal shall not, nor shall the dissolution of any such company, 
take away or impair any remedy given against any such corporation, its stock- 
holders or officers, for any liability which shall have been previously incurred. 

Sec. 20. Any corporation or company heretofore gormed, either by special act 
or under the general law, and now existing for.any manufacturing, mining, me- 
chanical, or chemical purposes, or any company which may be formed under this 
act, may increase or diminish its capital stock by complying with the provisions 
of this act, in any amount which may be deemed sufficeent and proper for the 
purposes of the corporation, and may also extend its business to any other manu- 
facturing, mining, mechanical, or chemical business, subject to the provisions and 
liabilities of this act. But, before any corporation shall be entitled to diminish 
the amount of Hs capital stock, if the amount of its debts and liabilities shall ex- 
ceed the am@ant of capital to which it is proposed to be reduced, such amount of 
debts and liabilities shall be satisfied and reduced so as not to exceed such di- 
minished amount of capital; and any existing company, heretofore formed under 
ihe general law, or any special act, may come under and avail itself of the privi- 
leges and provisions of this act, by complying with the following provisions; 
and thereupon such company, its officers.and stockholders, shall be subject to all 
ihe restrictions, duties, and liabilities of this act. 

Sec. 21. Whenever any company shall desire to call a meeting of the stock- 
holders, for the purpose of availing itself of the privileges and provisions of this 
act, or for increasing or diminishing the amount of its capital stock, or for extend- 
ing or changing its business, it shall be the duty of the trustees to publish a notice, 
signed by at least a majority of them, in a newspaper in the county, if any shall 
be published therein, at least three successive weeks, and to deposit a written or 
printed copy thereof in the post office, addressed to each stockholder at his usual 
place of residence, at least three weeks previous to the day fixed upon for holding 
such meeting; specifying the object of the meeting, the time and place, when and 
where such meeting shail be held, and the amount to which it shall be extended 
or changed ; and a vote of at least two-thirds of all the shares of stock shall be 
necessary to an increase or dimination of the amount of its capital stock, or the 
extension or change of ifs business, as aforesaid, or to enable a company to avail 
itself of the provisions of this act. 

See. 22. If, at any time and place specified in the notice provided for in the pre- 
ceding section of this act, stockholders shal] appear in person or by proxy, in 
number representing not Jess than two-thirds of all the shares of stock of the 
corporation, they shall organize by choosing one of the trustees chairman ot the 
meeting, and also a suitable person for secretary, and proceed to a vote of those 
present, in person or by proxy; and if, on canvassing the votes, it shall appear 
that a sufficient number of votes has been given in favor of increasing or dimin- 


ishing the amount of capital, or of extending or changing its business, as aforesaid, 
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or for availing itself of the privileges and provisions of this act, a certificate 
of the proceedings, showing a compliance with the provisions of this act, the 
amount of capital actually paid in, the business to which it isextended or changed, 
the whole amount of debts and liabilities of the company, and the amount to 
which the capital stock shall be increased or diminished, shall be made out, signed 
and verified by the affidavit of the chairman, and be countersigned by the secre- 
tary; and such certificate shall be acknowledged by the chairman, and filed as 
required by the first section of this act, and when go filed, the capital stock of 
such corporation shall be increased or diminished, to the amount specified in such 
certificate, and the business extended or changed as aforesaid, and the company 
shall be entitled to the privileges and provisions, and be subject to the liabilities 
of this act, as the case may be. 

Sec. 23. If the indebtedness of any such company shall at any time exceed 
the amount of its capital stock, the trustees of such company assenting thereto 
shall be personally and individually liable for such excess, to the creditors of such 
company. 

Sec. 24. No stockholder shail be personally liable for the paymentof any debt 
contracted by any company formed under this act, which is not to be paid within 
one year from the time the debt is contracted, nor unless a suit for the collection 
of such debt shall be brought against such company, within one year after the 
debt shall become due ; and no suit shal! be brought against any stockholder who 
shall cease to be a stockholder in any such company, for any debt so contracted, 
unless the same shall be commenced within two years from the time he shall 
have ceased to be a stockhoider in such company, nor until an execution against 


the company shal] have been returned unsatisfied, in whole or in part. 


Sec. 25. It shall be the duty of the trustees of every such corporation or com- 


pany, to cause a book to be kept by the treasurer or clerk thereof, containing the 


lames of all persons, alphabetically arranged, who are or shal], within six years, 
have been stockholders of such company, and showing their places of residence, 
the number of shares of stock held by them respectively, and the time when they 
respectively became the owners of such shares, and the amouat of stock actually 
paid in; which book shall, during the usual business hours of the day, on every 
day, except Sunday and the fourth day of July, be open for the inspection of 
stockholders and creditors of the company, and their personal representatives, at 
the office or principal place of business of such company, in the county where 
lis business operations shall be located; and any and every such stockholder, 
creditor, or representative, shall have a right to make extracts from such hook ; 
and no transfer of stock shall be valid for any purpose whatever, except to render 
the person to whom it shall be transferred liable for the debts of the company, 
according to the provisions of this act, until it shall have been entered therein, as 
required by this section, by an entry showing to and from whom transferred, 
Such book shall be presumptive evidence of the facts therein stated, in favor af 
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the plaintiff, in any suit or proceeding against such company, or against any one 
or more stockholders, Every officer or agent of any such company, who shall 
neglect to make any proper entry in such book, or shall refuse or neglect to ex. 
hibit the same, or allow the same to be inspected, and extracts to be taken there- 
from, as provided by this section, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
the company shall forfeit and pay to the party injured, a penalty of fifty dollars 
for every such neglect or refusal, and all the damages resulting therefrom: And 
every company that shall neglect to keep such book open for inspection, as afore. 
said, shall forfeit to the people the sum ot fifty dollars for every day it shall so 
neglect, to be sued for and recovered, in the name of the people, by the district 
attorney of the county in which the business of such corporation shal! be located; 
and when so recovered, the amount shall be paid into the treasury of such county 
for the use thereof. 

Sec. 26. Every corporation created under this act shall possess the general 
powers and privileges, and be subject to the liabilities and restrictions contained 
in title third, of chapter eighteen, of the first partof the Revised Statutes. 

Sec. 27. This act shall take effect immediately. 


A similar law with some modifications, would be calculated to en- 
courage the introduction and growth of many branches of employment 
which are at present neglected by capitalists and cannot be undertaken 
by individual enterprise without their aid. Manufacturing capital has 
rarely ever been known to emigrate from one country to another. So 
large a portion of this is invested in fixtures that when once located 
it cannot be removed without great loss, and from this and other causes 
every country must of necessity furnish the capital for building up its 
own manufactories ; and it is our trug policy in the beginning, to inter- 
est as many individuals as possible, for the purpose of enlisting the 
moral and political strength of the community in their favor. Under 
such a law many associations might be established and important 
branches of business carried into successful operation with the use of 
but very little money. One individual may possess skill, another, raw 
material, and a third money, and the first two as well as the last may 
become stockholders, and even the common laborer may come in for 
ashare. But we perceive no reason why mechanics, artists, and labor- 
ers may not be authorized to associate under such a law for the purpose 
of prosecuting branches of business where but little money is required, 
and where the dividends depend entirely upon the products of their 
own labor. We admit that there may be practical objections to such 
associations, but we see no solid reason why such privileges should 


not be granted, nor do we perceive any reason why such a law might 
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not embrace macadamized and plank roads, or the building of bridges 

under the direction of the county court of the respective counties. 
We are aware that owing to the abuse of the privileges granted to 

money corporations, that for many years past, great prejudices have 


existed against all chartered privileges ; but a general’ law, granting the 


same privilege to all who choose to avail themselves of its benefits, hav- 
ing for its object the encouragement of industry, the building up of 
manufactures, and the development of the resources of the State, is 
liable to none of the objections which exist against money corporations. 
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THE annual reports of the commissioner of patents, are classed with the public 
documents, and, going forth to the world, under the sanction of Congress, are 
generally regarded as the highest authority on ali subjects coming properly within 
the range of his department. And hence these documents should be prepared 
with the utmost care, and with strict regard to the truth and accuracy of all the 
facts which they contain, otherwise they are calculated not only to mislead the 
present age, but to transmit error to future generations. The statesman, the phi- 
losopher, and the divine, all look to history for facts, and borrow light from the 
past to guide them in their present pursuits ; but, if the facts from which they 
draw deductions have not been accurately observed, or faithfully reported, their 
conclusions must be wrong, and instead of teaching wisdom, history becomes the 
propogator of error. 

It is, therefore, the first duty of those who undertake to collect facts, and to 
arrange and preserve them for future use, to examine them with the utmost care, 
lest they incur the fearful responsibility of becoming false teachers to those who 
live after them. 

The present commissioner of patents does not seem to have considered his duties 
in so serious a light ; or we think he would have been more careful in the collec- 
tion of facts, as wellas in the arrangement of his tables. As journalists, we 
esteem it our highest duty to place the facts of the day in their true light, for the 
benefit of the future, as well as the present. It1s not our purpose to depreciate 
the labors of the commissioner of patents—his report contains much that is use- 
ful to be known; and when we take into consideration the fact that the collection 
and arrangement of statistics constitutes only a part of his duties, the work may 
be regarded as being as respectable as could be expected in such circumstances-— 
and it may be safely affirmed, that full justice cannot be done in this department, 
until Congress shall provide for a separate bureau of statisties, than which, 
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nothing, in our estimatiion, would tend more to the dissemination of a correct 
knowledge of the resources of the country. 

Without such knowledge, legislation can be distinguished by no better title 
than that of smpericism, and is quite as liable to produce harm as benefit to the 
people. 

At page 558 the author gives a “ table exhibiting an estimate of the value of 
the products of Jaber and capital in the United States for the year 1847 ;” and the 
items arranged under the head of “agricultural products,” according to his esti- 
metes, amount to the sum of $838,163,928. Now, it may be observed that there 
is no one fact within the range of political economy, which is so important to be 
known with some tolerable degree of accuracy, as the value of the agricultural 
products; for, without this knowledge, neither the agriculturist, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, nor legislator, can pursue their respective vocations, without being 
continually liable to disappointment in their calculations. Nor can succeeding 
ages profit by our history. 

The first item under this head is the wheat crop, which is set down at 
114,245,500 bushels, and estimated at $1 20 per bushel, making the sum of 


$137,094,600. Now, we think it may be assumed as an undeniable proposition, 


that the price of an article at the place where it isconsumed, must be considered 


as its utmost value; and hence, in estimating the value of a crep of wheat, we 
should not take the price at New York or London asa standard, but ascertain its 
value at the various points where it is consumed, including the consumption at 
the farm where it is produced, with that consumed at the most remote places. 
This will give the true value of the wheat; but, if we desire to ascertain its value 
to the agriculturalists who grow it, we must “leduct freights, and other charges 
incurred in seriding it toa market; for the difference between the value at the 
farm and the value in a distant market, is not an agricultural product, but the re- 
sult of capital and labor, used as agents of transportation aitd exchange. Wehave 
not the quotations at hand for the prices of wheat for last year; but, hy making 
ar. average of the highest and lowest prices, at different periods of the present 
year, we find the average price at New York to be $1 27 per bushel, and $1 164 
at Ballimore, making the average of these two places about $1 22. The com- 
missioner of patents has set down the cost of transportation from Buffalo 
to Albany at 21 cents per bushel, and if we add three cents for freight and other 
charges, from Albany te New York, this wil] make the freight, &c., frem Buflalo 
to New York, 24 cents, leaving 98 cents per bushel as the value at Buflalo. 

The cost of freights from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, is set down at 30 to 33 
cents; say it is 31 cents per bushel, and this will leave the value 90 cents at 
Pittsburgh. Now, if we take into consideration the cost of transportng wheat 
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from the farms of the interior to the different shipping points on the canals and 
ra roads, we may fairly concluJe that this item will amount to at Jeast five cents 
more; thus reducing the value to 93 cents per bushel at Buffalo, and to 85 cents 
at Pittsburgh. And we are of opinion that when the average at New York and 
Baltimore is $1 21 cents per bushel, that the average value ai the farms through- 
out the district of country that sells to those markets, cannot exceed $1 00; and 
hence, we have estimated the value of the crops east of the Allegheny Moun- 
lains and extending from Maine to Louisiana, at $1 00 per bushel. The quan- 
tity produced in this region is estimated at 56,969,500 bushels, which we value 
at $56,969,500. The balance, say 57,276,000 bushels, we estimate at 75 cents 
per bushel], amounting to $42,957,000—total, $99;926,500, being less than the 
value estimated by the cominissioner of patents, by $37,168,100. Aad even 
this we believe to be considerably above the true value of the crop of 1847, to 
the producers at the places of consumption; tor, comparatively, but a smal] por- 
tion of it goesto market. To enable us to form an opinion of the value of wheat 
in the west, we have carefully examined the prices jor the present year at Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. At the former place we have made an average of the quo- 
tations at short intervals throughout the season, and find it to be 76 cents per 
bushel, and 74 cents at St. Louis. Now, if we estimate the cost of hauling it 
from the farms in the interior, to the shipping points, and the freights thence to 
the principal markets, the average value to the grower in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi will not exceed 65 cents per bushel, and not more than 75 to 80 cents in 
the lake region. 

The next item in the commissioner's table, is Indian corn. This crop is esti- 
mated at 530,850,000 bushels, valued at 40 cents per bushel, making the total 
value $215,740,000. The quotations of the price of corn from which we have 
made our estimates, are not as numerows as those cf wheat; but we esteem them 
sufficient for an approximate value. From these we find the average at New 
York during the current year, to be 67 cents, and 52 cents at Baltimore. This 


latter may be too low—say it is 61 cents—and this would make the average at 


the two phaces 64 cents per bushel; and if the cost of transporting it to market 


be estimated the same as that of wheat, this wil? reduce the value to the grower 
far below 50 cents per bushel. We have, however, estimated the value of corn 
in all the New England States, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Maryland, at 50 cents per bushel. The produce of these States being esti- 
mated by the commissioner of patents at 70,780,000 bushels, amounts to’$35,- 
390,000. Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Oregon, Wisconsin, Michigan, and the 
District of Columbia, are set down as producing 167,670,000 bushels. This we 
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have estimated at 40 cents, and it amounts to $67,068,000. According to the ee- 
timates of the commissioner, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana are sup- 
posed to produce 240,000,000 bushels, which we have estimated at 25 cents per 
bushel, amounting to $60,000,000. We have estimated the price in the last men- 
toned States from the quotations at Cincinnati during the current year, from which 
we deduce an average price of 29 3-4 cents per bushel; and five cents is certainly 
much below the average cost of transporting it from the farms to market. Mis- 
souri, Illinois, and Iowa, are supposed by the commissioner, to produce 65,000,000 
bushels; this we have estimated at 15 cents per bushel. 

From regular semi-monthly quotations of prices at St. Louis during the cur- 
rent year, we find the average to be 22 cents, without sacks—and we esteem 7 
cents as a low average cost of bringing it from the farms in the interior to market. 
According to these estimates, we make the value of the corn crop $172,048,000, 
and Jess than the estimate of the commissioner of patents by the sum of 
$43,692,000. 

Beans and peas are each set down by the commissioner, at 25,000,000 bushels. 
The value ot the first is estimated at $1 00 per bushel, and the last $1 20—total, 
$55,000,000, an amount about equal to the true value of the cotton crop. These 
articles were not noticed in the census of 1840, nor can we find any thing in the 
commissioner’s report which indicates the source whence he derived his informa- 
tion as to the quantity or value. It is true, that under the head of “remarks,” he 
says: ‘There being no satisfactory data for some of the estimates contained in 
this table, they are very probably above or below the real truths. But as imper- 
fect as they are, they may enable others to make nearer approximations to the 
true quantities or values.” We do not esteenr thisasa sufficient apology for such 


gross ignorance as we think the commissioner has betrayed upon this subject. » 


For, although he tells us that he possesses no satisfactory data, yet every one 
would very naturally presume that his information was such as to enable him to 
make a reasonable calculation, approximating in some degree, at least, to the con- 
fines of probability. It must be remarked, that these estimates do not include 
beans and peas, cultivated in gardens; for the products of the garden are placed 
under a separate head. Now, every observing individual, who has traveled 
through the United States, must know that beans are not grown as a field crop, 
except in a very few, and these very limited, districts; and we venture the as- 
sertion that there is not 2,000,000 bushels of beans produced annually in the 
United States, asa field crop. In a table contained in the commissioner’s report, 
showing the quantity and value of each article which came to the Hudson river 
on all the canals during the years 1846 and 1847, peas and beans are placed to- 
gether, and are set down at 96,800 bushels in 1846, and 106,088 bushels in 1847. 
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In the annual report of the Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati, of 31st August, 
1847, these articles are not mentioned, neither are they found in the table show- 
ing the articles cleared at Pittsburgh on the Pennsylvania Canal, during the fiscal 
years of 1846 and 1847 ; and none appear among the articles passed through the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal for the year 1847; and only 31,963 bushels of 
peas passed through the Dismal Swamp Canal in the year ending September 30th, 
1847. At New Orleans there was received in the year ending 1st September, 
1846, only 16,248 barrels of beans, and in the year 1847 only 18,201 barrels. 
No peas are mentioned in the tables of imports ; and as none passed through the 
Pennsylvania Canal, this must be the sum total of beans which reached tide water 
from the entire Valley of the Mississippi, except that it is barely possible that a 
small portion of the quantity received on the Hudson River, might have went 
from Ohio. Some peas were no doubt shipped coast wise from the Carolinas, but 
we have met wita no statistics showing the quantity shipped from that region. 
From the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, it does not appear that any 
beans or peas were exported in 1847; and when all these facts are considered, 
we cannot suppose that the entire quantity of beans and peas which reach tide 
water annually, can exceed 500,000 bushels. The principal district in the Union 
where peas are produced as a field crop, is that region east of the mountains, ex- 
tending from the Potomac to the Mississippi, and here they are grown principally 
for stock, and are mostly left ungathered in the field, where they are consumed, 
and consequently cannot be considered as of more value than an equal quantity ’ 
of corn. Hence, it we should suppose the crop amounted to 5,000,000 of bush- 
els, under these circumstances 75 cents per bushel would be a high price, including 
that part which had been gathered. We find the average price of beans received 
at St. Louis, this year, to be 42} cents; but if we estimate them at $1 00 per 
bushel, then we have, according to our estimate, 2,000,000 bushels of beans, at 
$1 00 per bushel, worth $2,000,000 ; and 5,000,000 bushels of peas, at 75 cents 
per bushel, worth $3,750,000—total for beans and peas, $5,750,000, an amount 
that is less by $49,250,000, than they are estimated by the commissioner of 
patents. 

In this same table, the quantity of hemp and flax is estimated at 116,207 tons, 
valued at $150 per ton. In the tabular statement of the crops of 1847, the hemp 
crop is estimated at 27,750 tons; this would leave the quantity of flax, 88,457 
tons. Now, we cannot find the article of flax mentioned in any commercial table 
that we have been able to procure; nor do we believe that it is produced to any 
considerable extent, as an article of commerce, in any part of the Union; and 
but few individuals produce it in any part of the country with which we are 
acquainted, even for domestic purposes. The plant is grown in Ohio, and in, 
perhaps, some other States, for the seed ; but little or no use is made of the bark. 
Any estimate, therefore, which we could make in regard to the quantity of flax 
produced annually, would be nothing more than a guess at the amount; but we 
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will mention a few facts found in the census of 1840, that will prepare the reader 
to make great deductions from the quantity above stated. In that document, St. 
Louis county, in the State of Missouri, is returned as producing 9,905 tons of 
hemp and flax; about 3,000 tons more than is now produced of hemp in the 
whole State. We did notthen reside in St. Louis; but, from inquiries made of 
farmers in this county, we do not suppose that it ever did produce one hundred 
tons of these articles, in any one year. Lee county, in Virginia, is reported as 
producing 10,468 tons. We have made no inquiry im regard to the products of 
this county; but, judging from its place on the map, we do not imagine that it 
produces more of these articles than does St. Louis county in Missouri. Several 
other errors in regard to hemp and flax are to be found, as we believe, in the cen- 
sus of 1840, and it is remarkable that they have not been observed by the com- 
missioner of patents; for it would seem that any one at all conversant with the 
products or statistics of the country, would, at the first glance, have suspeeted 
that there was a mistake in the amount. Indeed, we do not believe that there is 
1,000 tons of flax produced annually in the United States ; and we have shown 
in the last number of the Western Journal, that the estimate of 27,750 tons of 
hemp, was too large. But, setting it down at that, and estimating it at $85 per 
ton—which is quite as much as it is worth to the grower—and the total value is 
$2,358,750; and, add to this $150,000, the value of 1,000 tons of flax, and the 
whole amount, according to our estimate, is $2,508,750—less by $14,922,300 than 
the estimate of the commissioner ef patents. We have carefully examined the 
prices current in St. Lonis for the present year, and estimate the average. price of 
hemp in this market at$86 16 per ton; the prices in Louisville may, perhaps, 
have ranged a shade higher, but we feel satisfied that the average value to the 
grower is not more than our estimate. 


The crop of sugar is estimated at 324,940,500 pounds, valued at 6 cents— 
making a total of $19,496,430. By reference toa statement showing the eXtreme 
prices of fair and prime sugars at New Orleans, from November, 1847, to August, 
1848, inclusive, it appears that the highest rates were in the months of November 
and February; in November, the extremes are stated at from 3 1-4 to 4 1-2, and 
in February from 37-8 to4 1-8. Except in these two months, 4 cents was the 
highest price reached; and even this point was not attained after the month of 
March. From consulting the statement which will be found im this number, and 
to which we refer the reader, we are of opinion that the crop of 1847 has real- 
ized to the grower but little if anything over 3 cents per pound. Nor has it much 
exceeded this for several years past ; and we cannot imagine where the commis- 
sioner found his data for his estimate, unless it was in some country store far in 
the interior, and distant from navigation or wagon roads. Estimating the crop at 
3 1-2 cents per pound, it amounts to $11,372,917—less by $8,123,513 than the 
estimates of the commissioner of patents. 

Straw, chaff; and the residuum of the crop, are valued at $74,000,000. The 
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¢ommissioner makes the fol]owing remarks in reference to this item: ‘ The esti- 
mate for straw, &c., is made upon the following basis, viz: $4 worth of straw is 
allowed for every 30 bushels ot English grain, and $1 of fodder for every 20 
bushels of Inliancorm: An intelligent farmer of Delaware, (John Jones, Esq.) 
estimates $8 worth of straw for every 30 bushels of English grain, $1 of fodder 
for every 10 bushels of Indian corn. In the French tables, the straw and resi- 
dium are put down at about 11 1-2 per cent. on the whole value of agricultural 
products, and products of the forest. A less proportioa is allowed for pasturage 
after harvest, than in the French tables.” 

Now, it must be borne in mind, that the value of these articles, as well as that of 
almost every other thing, depends upon the demand, and use that is made of them ; 
and hence, in a very large portion of the United States, straw, ehaff, and the resi- 
duum of the crop, can scarcely be valued at any price. In many of the western 
States, fodder is rarely made of the blades of Indian corn, but is left to waste on 
the stalk in the field. In many parts of the west, grain itself will scarcely bear 
transportation to market, and being more convenient for feeding stock, few farmers 
will give themselves the trouble of preparing straw and chaff for food ; nor are 
these articles much used, even for the purposesof manure. Straw, chaff, &c., are 
doubtless of great value in countries where the prices of land and grain are high 
as in Great Britain ; but where corn is worth only 10 cents, and wheat from 30 to 
50 cents per bushel, straw and chaff can scarcely be classed with articles of value. 
It would be about as rational to estimate an acre of forest in South Missouri by 
the value of a like quantity in England, as to estimate the value of straw and 


chaff here, by their value in that country. And for these reasons, we conclude 


that the estimates of the commissioner are at least double the true value of these 
articles. 

By adding up the deductions which we have made on seven articles embraced 
in the table, we find them to amount to $190,770,913, a sum nearly equal to one- 
fourth of the entire estimate of agricultural products. There are other items in 
the table, that are doubtless estimated too high ; but for some of these, the com- 
missioner should not be field responsible. The article of cotton, for instance, is 
estimated at 7 cents; this was a reasonable estimate in November, 1847, but the 
price declined greatly afterwards. Indeed, no reliable estimate of the value of a 
crop can be made until it is consumed, or nearly so; and for this reason the final 
estimates should not be made up until the close of the next year, This would 
afford time to ascertain the quantity, as well as the value, with much more accu- 
racy, and we trust that Congress will take the subject under consideration, and so 
direct in future. 

Before dismissing thie subject, we desire to express our full conviction, that the 
duty of collecting and arranging statistics, ought to be separated from the duties of 
the patent office, and that a separate bureau should be established for this purpose. 
Such a department would properly embrace the entire subject of our internal 
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commerce ; and if confided to the care of a competent individual, would do more to 
enlighten both Congress and the people, upon the subjects connected with our true 
interest, than all the books that have ever been written on political economy. By 
making known our own resources, and exposing the true nature and importance 
of our internal commerce, the people will learn to appreciate foreign commerce 
at its true value, and perceive the folly of looking to that as the source of indi- 










vidual or national wealth. 
In conclusion, we would remark, that if any should doubt the fairness of this 
review of the patent office report, we recommend them toexamine the commercial 







and agricultural statistics of the country, and then, we think, they will become 
satisfied that our estimates of the quantity and value of the agricultural products 
of the country, are, generally, above rather than below the truth. 
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By Joun H. Tice, President of the Board of Directors of St. Louis Public Schools. 







Tuere is no subject that creates an interest so universal, elicits so 






many essays, furnishes so many themes for declamation, and para- 






graphs to embellish annual messages, as education. Yet, notwith- 






standing this universal interest in and general homage paid to it, it would 






be difficult to name a subject that has elicited so much attention, and 






has yet been so barren of results. In the thirty States, that compose 






our confederacy, with a few bright and honorable exceptions, nothing 






has been done for general education, that deserves attention, either at 






home, or abroad. Why is this? It is certainly not because public 






sentiment is not impressed w.th its imperious necessity, for in this, all 






are agreed. Painful as it is, we are compelled to ascribe it to the mo- 






ney-getting, and money-loving propensities of our people; and that in 
the ceaseless conflict between our tax-resisting propensity, and paren- 


tal and social duties, the former too generally overslaughs the latter. 








Our prison and penitentiary statistics annually furnish us the startling 






facts that nineteen-twentieths of their inmates can neither read nor 







write, and that crime, vice and ignorance are inseparable companions ; 
yet our men of substance while they willingly pay taxes to support 
prisons and the gallows to punish vice, are unwilling to pay taxes to 
support schools and academies, to educate and preserve from vice and 
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crime the rising generation. As a matter of economy, then, each com- 
munity ought to educate its own children. Because at some time @ 
tax must be paid. Better it should be done while innocence and an 
unseared conscience are yet their portion, than when society has con- 
signed them to an outlaw’s doom, or a felon’s cell. 


But upon us, as citizens of this great and growing Republic, whose 


foundation rests, and whose future prosperity depends, upon the virtu® 


and intelligence of the people, as patriots, philanthropists, and chris- 
tians, the education of all the children is imposed as a duty, from which 
no power can absolve or relieve us. No government can remain pure 
and stable, that is administered and directed by vicious men either in- 
dividually or collectively. The evils over which the philanthropist 
weeps and the christian grieves will never abate, but ever rise moun- 
tain high in every community where ignorance predominates, and vice 
and folly rule. Harmony in social and individual life, can only be pro- 
duced where an enlightened intelligence presides over, and directs the 
springs of social and individual actions. An enlightened mind only 
can comprehend the extent of its own rights and the sphere of its own 
duties. Hence the necessity of education. But man is a social as 
well as an individual being, he has duties to perform in relation to 
others as well as in relation to himself. In these, if not under the 
direction of an enlightened mind, and cultivated understanding, he 
must necessarily be under the control of his individual passions and 
prejudices; hence all the wrongs, bickerings and discords of society. 
But in this country at least, great and imposing duties have been 
added ; here not only man has committed to him, his individual and 
social destiny, but the destiny of a Republic already embracing thirty 
States, and extending from ocean to ocean,—ivalling in extent either 
the Grecian or Roman empire. This Republic is to be directed and 
swayed by the intelligence of its citizens. The understanding of all 
its nicely adjusted ‘powers, the knowledge of the relation between the 
National and the State governments, all its internal and external pol- 
icies and dependencies must be comprehended and traced out, in order 
to maintain its complicated machinery in harmonious motion. To 
take a comprehensive and enlarged view of all these, a greater degree 


of cultivation is necessary ; and it is only by understanding the whole 
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machinery of our social and political system, that it can be carried 
successfully forward. 

But our design is not, at present, to elaborate the necessity nor the 
advantages of education. Nor isit necessary. If we take as any in- 
dication of public sentiment, the high-wrought and fancy-colored 
views which embellish the effusions of the press, the pulpit, the legis- 
lative hall, and the executive chair, the public mind is already made 
up, both as to its necessity and advantages; and nothing remains but 
to provide the machinery, or the ways and means, to put an efficient 
system of education into operation. To this task we now address our- 
selves. But before we de so, a brief review of the different systems 
of education in vogue in different States, is necessary, that, if prefer- 
ence be given to any system, it may be to that which has stood the test, 
and produced the most happy results, wherever tried. 

Assuming, therefore, that some public system is necessary to educate 
the rising generation, and qualify them for discharging every social 
and political duty incumbent on them, as individuals, or as citizens, 
our inquiry is, what ought that system to be? This question can only 
be answered by solving the collateral question, what system will ef- 


fect the object in view? But this latter we are unable to answer, un- 


#@ il we have determined what we wish to effect. If we wish to have 
Pf 


no greater diffusion of intelligence, nor more thorough training or in- 
struction, than is now afforded children by the means or inclination 
of every individual parent, then we have nothing to do; for everything 
that we desire is already accomplished. But, no one believes that the 
education furnished by thfs means is sufficient. Sad experience has 
forced the conviction upon every mind, that something more has to be 
done, or else a large portion must forever remain ignorant of even the 
rudiments of learning, ready to be used as implements to effect the 
objects of every unprincipled charlatan, impostor, ordemagogue. All 
seem then agreed, that sufficient education should be furnished to each 
individual, to enable him to think, judge, and act for himself. This,” 
then, is the object. Now let us see the various modes proposed to 
accomplish it. 

The first mode is, to leave the education of the children of such 


parents as are able to bear the expense, to the parents themselves ; 
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and, for the education of such as are not able, the State is to provide the 
means. ‘That is, provide a fund for the education of indigent children, 

The second mode is, that the State furnish the means of educating 
partially all children, irrespective of the condition of the parents; and 
whatever else may be needed or expended, to be raised by rating the 
scholars of such parents as are able to pay. 

The third mode is, by furnishing education entirely free to all, with- 
out respect to age, sex, or condition, by providing sufficient means 
through the combined action of the State, county, town, or district 
authorities, 

To determine which of these modes should be preferred, we must 


look at the practical operation of each, wherever adopted. 
Of the first mode, though in operation in several States, we have 


no data at hand, to judge of its feasibility and utility, except that 
furnished by the Siate of Virginia. If the result is the same in other 
States, all we have to say is, that the sooner the plan is abandoned 


the better. 


We have before us the report of J. Brown, Jr., Superintendent of 


the Literary Fund of the State of Virginia, for the year 1844, from 


which we glean the following items : 


The State provides free.schools only for her indigent children. 

Maximum of literary fund appropriated by law, for this purpose, is 
$70,000. Five per cent. of which is to be expended for books. 

Number of free schools returned during the year, 3,506. 

Number of indigent children in the State, 53,155. 

Number returned as attending the free schools, 28,369. 

Leaving the number of children unprovided for, 24,786. 

The average attendance at school of those returned, is 59 days for 
each child. This is equivalent to about 10 weeks of schooling in a 
year. Leaving 42 weeks vacation ina year. 

The practical result then in Virginia is, that of 53,155 children, 
24,786 never attend school at all, and the remainder, 28,369, attend 
only 10-weeks per annum. So much, then, for the schooling. Now 
let us see the character of the schools. We extract the following, as 
a specimen, from the report of the commissioners of Marshal county : 

“‘In most cases, the children improve very well while at school 
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but the principal part of the money is expended by the first of April, 
and during the best half of the year the children are obliged to stay 
at home, many of them forgetting almost all they had leamed. More- 
over, men who are qualified to teach, and who are willing to make it 
their business, cannot get a support here, and are under the necessity 
of going to some*other State, whose funds are more ample. This 
leaves us, (with some worthy exceptions,) men destitute of the quali- 
fications, many of whom cannot even write theirown names in a legi- 
ble hand.” 

The commissioners of Orange county say: 

“ Teachers of good morals and qualifications are preferred,” leaving 
of course, the inference, that when such cannot be had, the immoral 
and disqualified are employed. Some of the county committees speak 
of the teachers as “soser.” Such is the gloomy picture of public 
education in Virginia. That happier results will follow the same sys- 
tem elsewhere, we cannot expect, because the very idea of being a 
pauper, and treated as such, is revolting to every man, woman and child 
of sensibility. However kindly and humanely the views of those 
- who advocate the poor system may be, their labors must be in vain as 


long as humanity remains what nature has made it. As long as there 
is a manly feeling, an ennobling thought, the individual will shrink 


from personal degrepation. 

The second mod¢ of education, is where the State furnishes a part of 
the means, and where the deficit is made up by rating the scholars in 
attendance, whose parents are able to pay, demands our consideration 
next. 

For the practical operation of this system, we refer to the State of 
New York. We do so not for the purpose of finding fault, or dispar- 
aging the liberal and enlightened policy pursued by that great State in 
relation to public schools. Her efforts to educate her children, merit 
the commendation and imitation of all her sister States. Originally 
a borrower from Massachusetts, she has since repaid the latter, and 
with interest. The system of district school libraries and teachers, 
institutes which Massachusetts has recently adopted, are the offspring 
of New York. In the organization of her common school system, 
embracing as it does, State, county and district organizations, so admi- 
rably combined as to diffuse energy and vitality to her remotest bor- 
ders, she stands without a parallel. With a system of organization 
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so perfect as to command the admiration of all who have examined it, 
whatever system for the support of schools she may have adopted, that 
system must there present its most favorable results. It is for this pur- 
pose that we have selected her for the illustration of the practical ope- 
ration of the rating system. 

We wish our limits permitted us to give an exfhded view of the 
New York system. But as we are cramped for space, the leading fea- 


tures must suffice—which are necessary to be known, in order to under- 


stand the practical operation. The capital of the State School Fund, 


according to the last annual report of the superintendent of common 
schools, is $5,337,181 14; the annual income, $296,554 21; which 
is annually apportioned by the superintendent among the several towns, 
cities and villages of the State, according to the ratio of population, 
respectively, at the last preceding census. [See Acts of 1830, chap. 
320, § 3.] Except $55,000 appropriated to the purchase of district 
libraries, [vide Acts of 1846, chap. 186, | 136,] $10,000 for support of a 
normal school. The Board of supervisors of each county shall annu- 
ally cause to be assessed and collected in each county, an amount 
equal to the apportionment received from the State. [Vide Acts of 
1830, chap. 320, §2.] Whatever deficit there may be to pay the sal- 
ary of the district teacher, is to be made up by the trustees of that dis- 
trict, by rating the scholars in attendance in said school. From which 
rate the trustees have power to exempt, either wholly or in part, indi- 
gent persons. To make up a deficit in collection of rate bills, trus- 
tees are authorized to levy a tax, as also for building school houses, 
fuel, school apparatus, &c. [See Acts of 1846, chap. 186, § 82.] 

It will be seen from this that the New York system is not purely 
the rating system, but a combination of the rating and free systems ; 
and, as a matter of course, the result is more favorable than it would 
be under the pure rating system. But we must hasten to give the ope- 
ration of the system. The sums received and applied in the year 
1846, were as follows : 

Annual appropriation of State Fund, : - - $220,000 00 
Amount raised by tax levied by Board of Supervisors, - 220,000 00 
Raised by special statutes, in cities, &c., having free schools, 155,974 20 
Amount received on rate bills, - - - 462,840 44 
State appropriation to increase district libraries, - 55,000 00 
Amount raised by supervisors for same object, - 38,791 29 


Total, - $1,152,605 9% 
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The whole number of children in the State, returned as being of educable age, 
j. e. between the ages of five and sixteen, is 703,399. The whole number of 
children of all ages, taught some portion of the year is, 748,387. Oi those so 
taught, the returns show the following as the time of their attendance at school ; 


Those who have attended Jess than two months, - - - 202,999 
Those who have attended two months and Jess than four months, - 196,198 
Those who have attended four months and less than six months, - 153,513 
Those who have attended six months and less than eight months, - 102,493 
Those who have attended eight months and Jess than ten months, - 50,454 
Those who have attended ten months and less than twelve months, - 23,548 


Those who have attended the whule year, - ° - - - 23,211, 


The superintendent, in his annual report, dated January 5th, 1848, 
in view of these facts, makes the following remarks: “ It certainly 
appears somewhat remarkable that, with all the advantages our sys- 
tem presents, not one-seventh of the children reported between five 


and sixteen years of age, attend the schools even six months.” 

“The city of New York, with her admirable system of free schools 
does not present to us this unfavorable and humiliating picture.” 
There are other cities in the State, where the schools are free, pre- 
senting the same favorable results.’”” These other towns are Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, and Rochester, the town of Williamsburgh, and the village 
of Poughkeepsie. 

The contrast of the free system in the city of New York with the 
rating system in the State, gives the following result : 

The rating system in the State does not secure the attendence of 
one-seventh of the children of educable age at school for even six 
months; while the free system in the city of New York secures the 
attendance of one-third of the children of educable age during the 
whole year. 

The returns for the city of New York, show the 

number of children of educable age to be 78,000 
The whole number taught during the year, - 76,985 
The number attending school during the whole year, - 28,075 

The superintendent, in his report, page 56, remarks: “The exten- 
sion of free schools, in the state, ls progressing moderately, and laws 
are passed nearly every session of the Legislature, for their establish- 
ment in certain villages and districts.” On page 61 of Report, he 
recommends the levying of an annual tax to establish and support 
free schools in every district, for six or eight months. 
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The evils of the rating system, as pointed out by the superinten- 
dent on page 58 of report, are, litigation and contention about com- 
pensation of teachers—breaking up of schools by withdrawal of chil- 
dren—and non-attendence of children, under apprehension, on the 
part of parents, that the rate bills will be unreasonably high. 

We must now, as briefly as possible, state the practical operation of 
the free school system of Massachusetts, and then close for the present. 


In the Stateof Massachusetts, the children of educable age, i. €., 

from 4 to 16, was, in 1846, - - - - 203,877 
The number attending summer schools, 153,459 
The number attending winter schools, - - 174,270 
The average attendance for summer and winter, - 119,270 

The population of the State was 737,700. The taxes levied and collected by 
the different towns, to be expended within their limits, was - $611,652 13 
Income of local funds, - - - - - - : 15,516 95 
Amount of voluntary contributions, - - - - 38,957 97 
Amount of surplus revenue of State Fund, - - 28,392 99 


Total, - : - - $694,020 04 

The amount expended by the State for every child of educable age is $3 39. 
The amount paid per head on average attendance, $5 83. Inthe State of New 
York the average expended for each child in the State, is $1 63. The average 
attendance in New York being about 260,000, would make, per head, about $4 40. 
In Massachusetts the average attendance at school, to the number of children in 
the State, is as 3 are to 5, or 60 per cent. in New York the average attendance 
is‘as 13 are to 35, or 36 per cent.—showing 24 per cent. in favor of the free 
schoo] system. 

If the educable age in the several States be taken into consideration, that of 
Massachusetts commencing at 4, and that of New York at 5 years, the diflerence 
would be stil] greater in favor of the free school system. 

Having, therefore, established the superiority of the free over every other sys- 
tem of education, we close this article by the following reflections: 

The education of the coming generation is the great work and concern of the 
present age. Upon the extent, fidelity, and thoroughness it is accomplished, de- 
pend not merely the improvement of the future, and the realization of the glori- 
ous hopes we have cherished, but the preservation of every valuable institution 
that we have, ourselves. either established or inherited. Here, then, is work for 
all heads and hands, and commends itself alike to the patriot, philanthropist, and 
Christian. The politician and patriot, who labors to produce social equality, or- 
der and harmony—the philanthropist to eradicate evil, and the Christian to intro- 
duce the millenium—will find here the oniy field they can cultivate, from which 
they can reap the fruits, to whose production they have devoted their lives. Let 
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them see to it, that it remain not a waste, producing only useless and noxious 
weeds. Casting our eyes over our Union, and seeing the magnitude of the work 
to be done, and the paucity of the numbers engaged in it, we are almost ready to 
despair—* surely the harvest is great, but the laborers are few.” But we will 
not despair. There is too much of nobility and disinterestedness visible through- 
out humanity, for that. That charity which embraces the globe, and devotes 
wealth and life to the enlightenment of the heathen, will yet redeem itself, by 
preventing our children from sinking into worse than heathenish darkness. 
Aye, at home is its proper place to begin—its point from which to spread, in con- 
centric circles, until it embraces entire humanity. Our own and our neighbor's 
children must first be redeemed from vice, ignorance, and degradation, and then 
we can extend our sympathies, until they embrace the antipodes. 

We may not be able to accomplish all that we desire; and the object we aim at 
may be unattainable. But the work of humanity is, to struggle after the unattained, 
and perhaps unattainable. Let no partial or even total failure then discourage 
us, but rather stimulate us to greater exertions. Consoled with the reflection that, 
though in morals, as in medicine, no universal prophylactic has yet been discov- 
ered, and that there may be none, yet that something can be done—that for some 
evils, as well as diseases, there is a preventive, and that those which we cannot 
prevent, we can, at least, partially check and modify. 





, ART. IV.—CALIFORNIA. 


We have been favored by a friend, with the “ California Star,” 
published at San Francisco, dated April 1st, 1848. The matter in the 
number before us, seems to have been selected for the especial purpose 
of being forwarded to the States east of the Rocky Mountains, by the 


express that was then about to depart. The editor says: 


At the suggestion of citizens of this and neighboring towns, we have, within 
a week of “ active duty,” imposed upon us by the fittmg out of our express for 
the United States, hurriedly gathered leading facts, representative of California, 
and voluntarily aided by Dr. V. J. Fouregaup, (author of “ Prospects of Cali- 
fornia,” appearing to-day complete,) we present these, in the form of the Weekly 
Star, with a supplement. It was, we believe, the general wish, that the amount 
of matier made up by our combined efforts should be both instructive and inter- 
esting to our eastern friends, or residents of any part of the globe. Within the 
limited time granted us, we have endeavored to accomplish this; if we have suc- 
ceeded, and it proves acceptable, our diligent endeavors are repaid, and we rest 
abundantly satisfied. j 
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The article above referred to, under the head of “ Prospects of Cal- 
ifornia,” fills about six columns of the paper, and contains, perhaps, 
more reliable facts in relation to the practical resources of the country 
than can be elsewhere found in the same compass ; but it is quite evi- 
dent that all the disadvantages and objections to the country, have 
escaped the observation of the writer ; and this remark is applicable 
Although every 








to almost every thing which the paper contains. 
statement may be strictly true, yet this mode of describing the country 
is greatly to be condemned ; for no one can form a correct opinion of 
its value, without being apprised of such facts as are calculated to 
qualify the advantages, and such do, and must exist, every where. 
The paper is doubtless designed to induce emigration, and although 
we should be pleased to see California settled with a population that 
would develop its rich and varied resources; yet we should regret that 
any of our people should remove thither under the influence of opin- 
ions formed upon an imperfect, not to say a false description of the 
country ; for, an account setting forth in a favorable light all that is 
attractive, and taking no notice of defects, is calculated to deceive and 
mislead the judgment. We cannot consistently give place to the 
« Prospects of California,” and other articles descriptive of the coun- 
try entire, but shall extract such parts as are best calculated to give a 
general idea of its agricultural, mineral and mercantile resources. 




















AGRICULTURE. 
Under this head we place our extracts touching the character of soil, 
the vegetable productions in general, and also the climate : 







Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce are the three fruitful sources of 
wealth, and no where, we are prepared to show, can these branches of human 
pursuits, with their different subdivisions, offer stronger inducements and greater 
advantages. 

A cursory glance over the region known as “ Upper California,” is sufficient to 
prove that no other country possesses a more varied soil, or one capable of pro- 
ducing in greater abundance, all vegetable substances. Where will you find 
richer lands than those which border the Sacramento and San Joaquin? These 
can be drained at a comparatively small expense, and all the products belonging to 
a temperate climate may be furnished by this region alone. Before many years, 
levees will be constructed.on the banks of these rivers, and the vast track known 
as the “ Tulares” will be cultivated, and rice constitute our principal article of 
export. It is well known that the swamps of Carolina were considered valueless 


until converted into rice fields. This grain was first raised on the uplands, but 
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was afterwards transferred to the low grounds which border the rivers, on account 
of the facilities furnished for irrigation by the rise of the tide. These swamps 
now constitute the principal wealth of Carolina, The climate of the Sacramento 
and the San Joaqin is admirably adapted to the culture of this cereal. 

Wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, beans, garden vegetables, in a word, 
all the products of the happiest portions of the globe, can be raised in California, 
with as little difficulty as any where, and no where will they pay the agricultu- 
ralist better for his labor, Ride over the fertile valleys of the Upper Pueblo, 
Napa, Suisun, and Sonoma, and you will at once perceive the advantages of these 
localities. Ere long, when these beautiful valleys become thickly settled, they 
will represent, with their climate of eternal spring, those rare spots, which when 
seen, are never left without regret, depicted by poets as earthly paradises. 

The progress of agriculture has ever been closely connected with the general 
history of every country. The system heretofore practised in California, and to 
which holders of immense tracts of and confine themselves, that, we mean, of 
rearing large flocks and herds, allowing them to wander about and consume the 
natural products of the soil, was the first step towards permanent settlement and 
cultivation. This practice is, up to this hour, generally followed; but as the 
population increases, and civilization progresses, land will become more valuable 
and the wants of the inhabitants more numerous and varied. Farms will be es- 
tablished ihroughout the territory, vegetables of every variety, and fruits of the 
choicest kinds, will then become abundant. Let no one complain that there is a 
want of these luxuries at present. The answer is simple. They have not hith- 
erto been planted. Even in California, no fruit can be reaped without labor. 
Examine the beautiful garden of Capt. L., in the heart of San Francisco, where 
the soil is as bad as can be found any where in this country, and you will be as- 
tonished to learn that these filty varas.square of land, furnish not only an abun- 
dant supply of vegetables for the principal hotel of this place, but enough also-to 
accommodate several private families. 

Shall we speak of our vines, 

* Blushing with Bacchant coronals along’ 

The paths, o’er which the far festoon entwines.” 
Our grapes are unsurpassed by any we have eaten in the vineyards of France, 
and every judge of wine must confess, while enjoying a goblet:of the delicious 
beverage from the Pueblo de los Angeles, that it is seldom excelled, even by the 
far-famed Port. We were much amused a few days ago, at.an estimable friend, 
who from the opportunities he had had, declared with the pertinacity of a connois- 
seur, that he-could at once distinguish California from Port wine. A good speci- 
min of each was presented. The wime from our vineyards was instanter pro- 
nouncee Port, and vice versa. We had a laugh at our friend,. who forgot his 
mistake over a bottle of rea! California. 

Oranges, olives, and different varieties. of melons,. apples; peaches, apricots, 
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nectarines, pears, plums, cherries, almonds, quinces, mulberries, raspberries, 
figs, pomegranates, etc. etc., either grow wild, or are easily cultivated in Califor- 
nia. A year or twoago, we have been informed, Capt. Sutter found a few cotton 
seeds among others which he had ; they were thrown into the ground and no fur- 
ther care taken of them. They produced, however, vigorous plants, and at the 
proper season yielded a fine specimen of cotton. The sugar cane is now reared 
in California, but only for immediate use ; we hope that ere long it will be ex- 
tensively cultivated, and’ that enough of this valuable plant will be converted into 
sugar to supply the country. We have conversed with a manufacturer of tobacco, 
residing in San Francisco, whe-assured us that when he left his farm up the Sac- 


ramento to join ‘the volunteers,” he had: sown some tobacco seed; when he re- 


turned, the season for gathering it had passed—in fact, most of it had been stolen 
by the Indians, but he succeeded in finding a few leaves, which he made into 
cigars—pronounced by himself and other good judges, equal to the-best Havana. 
Weare happy to learn that our informant is about to engage in the cultivation of 
this plant. Hemp and flax also, we are convinced, will soon be raised in consid- 
erable quantities. 

Another writer says: 


In papers late from home, I perceive quite a false story told of our California 
climate, by some volunteer writers. They say it is a land of fogs; if ¢o, ltaly 
must be a land of fogs too, and far from being so delightful an abode as tourists 
tell us, since intelligent travelers over both say there is a strong resemblance be- 
tween the two. Immediately on the seaboard in some pleces—say San Francisco 
for one—there is, during a part of the year, though only a portion of each day, 
much wind and fog, but in the interior little. In this vale, (the loveliest of the 
land,) though immediately on the bay, and but twenty-five or thirty miles from 
the ocean, there is nothing of the sort to object to. 

The winter past has mostly been gentle, bright and“balmy, yet rain sufficient 
for the farmers. Snow in the lowlands never falls; frost and wafer ice, frequent 
of a morning, but not preventing the grass from growing, and a few flowers bud- 
ding all winter-long. A peach orchard in our village, bloomed the end of Janu- 
ary, and is. just dropping its blossoms with the fruit uninjured so far, (20th of 
March.) , 

Grass is now knee high in many places, and gardens green with their produc- 
tions, though many culinary vegetables may be raised the year round. 

I cannot assert as‘a fact thatall the grains grow well, because many have never 
been tried, though to: judge analogically and inferentially, I should undoubtedly 
say they would, and that most excellently. Wheat succeeds admirably, yielding 
neither in quantity or quality to Genneseean or Egyptian growth. 

Sheep are very prolific, have no diseases, and here is just the climate and pas- 
turage on our hills and mountain sides, for growing the finest merino and Saxony 
fleeces, Old Spain and New Holland not excepted. 
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1 have omitted till last, mentioning the great staple production, this land will 
ere long boast of in the horticultural line, and challenge any rivai elsewhere, to 
beat her in raising—grapes and wine. *Tis emphatically the land of the vine, 
and only tell an Italian or Madeirian that we have mild winters, dry, hot sum- 
mers, volcanic soil, lying in numerous hills and small valleys, and exposed toa 
constant fanning sea breeze, when it will take litile time for him to decide with 
me. The summers are long and dry, not a cloud for months to be seen in the 
sky. Late crops, however, fruits, vegetables, &c., may be raised all seasons, by 
irrigating. 

A cloudless sky for months during summer, and the necessity of 
watering both fruits*and vegetables, which do not mature in spring, 
are important objections, and to us it would seem that the raising of 
corn, sugar cane, and indeed, all summer crops, (except to a very lim- 
ited extent,) must be confined to such locations as can be irrigated 


from running streams. And this we suppose to be the cause of the 


great difference between the price of wheat and corn—the former be- 


ing quoted at 50 to 75 cents, and the latter at $1 50 to $1 75 per 


bushel. 


We extract the following descriptions of different parts of the 


country : 
THE GREAT SACRAMENTO VALLEY 

Is a favored Jand, and the prodigal hand of nature bas enriched it with every 
requisite to constitute an inheritance of freemen, and here profusely poured forth 
her choicest blessings. Let us glance at its immense wealth only, as it is every 
day revealed. 

The valley of the Sacramento is two hundred and fifty miles in length, and 
from twenty to forty miles its average width. The great river rolls through its 
heart, and its many tributaries impart to the soil a never failing richness, As- 
cending the main stream, the valley will, gradually as your advance into its bosom 
may be, open broad, level, and more beautiful. The tributaries of the Sacramento 
are skirted with timber; the%ak, live oak, sycamore, black walnut, the maple, 
alder, and the cottonwood, fringe each mountain stream, and form dense forests 
as you approach the north. 

To its value, as a finely timbered country, let us add the important discoveries 
made of late in this source of wealth. A prolific growth of white and yellow 
pine, first in quality, has been recently found to extend along the range of the 
eastern Sierra Nevada, easy of access, and in many places, not distant three 
leagues from the Rio Sacramento. The chesnut is found along the base of the 
western range of mountains, and grows to the height of sixty or seventy feet 
without a limb. With fine streams of waternear by, these discoveries may be 
entitled to the highest consideration of our countrymen. 
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The Rio Sacramento is navigable to the head of the main valley. 

It has a mine of gold, and a probable estimate of its magnitude cannot be de- 
rived from any information we have received. It was discovered in December 
last, on the south branch of the American Fork, in a range of low hills forming 
the base of Sierra Nevada, distant 30 miles from New Helvetia. It is found ata 
depth of three feet below the surface, and ina strata of soft sand rock. Explo- 
rations made southward, the distance of twelve miles, and to the north five miles, 
report continuance of this strata, and the mineral equally abundant. The vein is 
from twelve to eighteen feet in thickness. Most advantageously to this new 
mine, a stream of water flows in its immediate neighborhood, and the washing 
will be attended with comparative ease. 

QuicksiLver.—There has been found a vein of this abundant mineral, and 
within the range of hills in which the mine of gold is situated, and said to be not 
inferior to any yet opened. Quicksilver has also been discovered in the extreme 
northern part of the valley. 

Or Satt.—We were yesterday shown a specimen of salt taken from a large 
bow] spring, situated twelve miles west of the Sacramento river. It is of fine 
l } 


quality, and can be easily rendered equal to any imported. 


The wealth of this great valley may not be summed up in words. The soil 
has been proved rich, the climate healthy, notwithstanding the unfair circulation 
of reports contradictory. With all the sickness of the last summer months, (and 
itis admitted that such a prevalence of fever has not been known for seventeen © 
or eighteen years, and which is attributed to the great overflow of the Sacra- 


mento,) but one death occurred. 


THE PUEBLO VALLEY. 

This is one of the most beautiful valleys in California. It is about five miles 
wide, and forty-five miles in length, well watered, and possessing all the elements 
of future prosperity. It has already made great progress in agriculture, and boasts 
several fine vineyards yielding delicious grapes, and extensive orchards, containing 
some of the choicest varieties of fruit. 

The Puesro San Jose is about sixty miles by land from San Francisco—being 
situated on the main road to Monterey, Los Angeles, and San Diego. The soil, 
after leaving San Franciscg about five or six leagues, is extremely rich, and con- 
tinues to improve as far as the Salinaes Plains, which are situated in the neigh- 
borhood of Monterey. Some of our finest farms are on these plains. Among 
other advantages, the Pueblo San Jose possesses almost an immediate water com- 
munication with the Port of San Francisco. Vessels of sixty tons burthen can 
pass over the bar atthe mouth of the Estero, with perfert safety, at any time of 
the year. The distance from the landing to San Francisco, may be estimated at 
forty-five miles. The passage up from San Francisco is often made in four hours 


by launches, and steamers could certainly accomplish it in two hours. The river 


passes through the most delightful part of the valley. Several mills have been 


. 
oe 
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erected upon its banks, which are now in full operation. At certain seasons, the 
waters of this river abound with salmon trout, and on its banks thousands of wild 
fow] are collected. 

NAPA VALLEY. 

Nature has lavished some of her richest blessings on this fine valley. For 
beauty and fertility, for its mineral and vegetable wealth, it is known and appre- 
ciated throughout California. Some of our most substanti2I farmers have located 
there, and large crops of excellent wheat are annvally reaped. Mr. Yount esti- 
mates the average yield of his land at thirty bushels per acre. It has, however, 
occasionally amounted to one hundred bushels. Mr. Y. sowed ten acres with 
wheat, from which he obtained two hundred and fifty bushels. The ensuing 
season the same land yielded the same quantity of grain, without any cultivation, 
and without a single seed being sown. This is a remarkable fact, and we are 
informed is generally the case throughout the country. Mr. Yount has been 
fourteen years a resident ot California, and assures us that he has not, during that 
lime, seen sick wheat, and that his crops have been but seldom injured by mildew 
Cheat or rye grass has never been found in this country. 

The soil is well suited to the growth of corn. By breaking the ground in Feb- 
ruary, and planting in April, good crops may be obtained without care or irriga- 
tion, especially in the lowlands. Forty-five bushels to the acre is about an ave- 
rage crop. The Irish potatoe is easily raised, and yields fully as much as in the 
United States. The potatoes produced are large, healthy, and perfectly mealy. 

Mr. Y. produced from his garden a radish fourteen inches long, and fifteen in- 
ches in circumterenee. Seven men breakfasted on it, and found it well flavored. 
Mr. Y. has one hundred peach trees on his farm, also apples, olives, apricots, 
pears, and the finest quality of grapes. All produce abundantly. Itis Mr. Y.’s 
opinion that oranges would flourish here as wellas other fruits. 


FORK OR KING'S LAKE. 

There is a vast tract of laad extending from the 35th te the 37th degree north 
latitude, between the coast range and the Sierra Nevada, represented by those who 
have visited it, as one of the lovliest and most fertile regions they ever saw, 
abounding with beautiful streams, emptying into a large lake, knowr as Fork or 
King’s Lake. The country, itis said, can be compared to a vast garden, covered 
with a variety of wild flowers, of all colors, and well provided with timber 
The springs or head waters of the San Joaquin, are not far distant from this 
place. The Indians inhabiting that region are the only obstacle to its immediate 
settlement. 


SANTA CRUZ. 


This is a prosperous umber market, and the first on the California coast, situ- 
ated, by sea, 90 miles south of this place, and 25 miles due north from Monterey 
A level: tract of land, fifteen mites in length, and averaging six in width, with a 
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soil which will grow the choicest products of the interior country, and a climate 
unequalled by any of the coast, it must soon, under the renovating hand of Amer- 
ican industry, become a populous and important section of Northern California 
Here the coast loses its ruggedness, the hills retire, and an indentation sufficient 
for vessels to remain at an excellent anchorage nine months throughout the year, 
affords every facility for maintaining an easy trade with our own and foreign 
ports. The timber growing qualities of the soil of Pueblo de Santa Cruz, must 
ever attach an importance to that region, and prove its first source of wealth. 
The never failing red-wood, the oak, two difierent species of pine, the sycamore, 
cotton-wood, lawel, fir, mattaroni, (said to compare with the American cherry, 
and excellent for cabinet work,) grow in great abundance. Very eligible sites for 
mills—fine water power throughout the year—six lumber mills are already in 
operation. Exportations have taken place from this point to the Islands of the 
South Sea, and ports of the Southern coast. We were credibly informed that not 
less than 1,700,000 feet of lumber were sawed by five of these mills during the 


last summer season. 


SUISUN VALLEY. 

This is, probably, one of the most beautiful valleys west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains ; very productive, and susceptible of the highest cultivation. There are 
about eight leagues of land in the valley proper, much of which is already sur- 
veyed, and for sale in sections, by Gen. M. G. Vallejo, a very liberal and high 
minded Californian, who is disposed. to afford every facility to actual settlers. 
This valley commences within about five miles of Benecia City, and at the other 
end opening into the great valley on the west side of the Sacramento river, mak- 
ing a fine and level road for near, one hundred and seventy-five miles, through a 
very fertile country, crossed by three large streams, and numerous small ones, 


suitable for navigation and machinery. 


CLEAR LAKE, 


This is a fresh water lake, about seventy-five miles long, and eight or nine 
wide. It is on the top of the range of mountains between the sea coast and the 
Sacramento, about one thousand feet above the level of the sea, about sixty miles 
north of Benecia City. There is a wide and very fertile valley extending entirely 
around this lake, covered with: the largest burr oak and-other timber, while the 
hills are covered withthe best pine and red wood. The valley around this lake 
is thought to be abundantly sufficient to supply, at least, ten thousand inhabi- 


tants; at present unoccupied, except by Indians, who are entirely inoffensive, and 
would, if properly treated, perform much of the labor of opening farms. There 
are many streams emptying into this Jake, which will afford the finest water 
power for manufacturing lumber, flour, &. A number of specimens of lead, 


copper,.sulphur, and copperas ores, have heen shown, which: were found in the 
mountains near the lake. 
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On the south side of the bay, opposite Benieia City, are high rolling hills, cov- 
ered with timber, which widens off into an immense number of Jarge valleys and 
plains, very fertile, and well watered. One of these valleys extends, in almost a 
direct line, to the Mission of San Jose, making a firm and level road from Benicia 
City to Monterey, with the exception of the gap of San Juan mountain, within 


thirty miles of Monterey. 
MINES AND MINERALS. 


It would be utterly impossible at present, to make a correct estimate of the im- 
mense mineral wealth of California. Popular attention has been but lately di- 
rected to it. Butthe discoveries that have already been made will warrant us in 
the assertion, that California is one of the richest mineral countries in the world. 
Gold, silver, quicksilver, copper, iron, lead, sulphur, saltpetre, and other mines 
of great value, have already been found. We saw, a few days ago, a beautiful 
specimen of gold, from the mine newly discovered on the American Fork. From 
all accounts the mine is immensely rich—and already, we learn, the gold from it, 
collected at random and without any trouble, has become an article of trade at 
the upper settlements. This precious mettle abounds in this country. We have 
heard of several other newly discovered mines of gold, but as these reports are 
not yet authenticated, we shall pass overthem. However, it is well known that 
there 1s a placero of gold a few miles from the Ciudad de los Angelos, and another 
on the San Joaquin. Several silver mines, specimens of which we have seen, 
have lately been discovered. This metal, it is said, is abundant in the vicinity of 


the Pueblo de San Jose, (now our most wealthy mineral district,) but is said also 


ala: ee" . x0 
to exist in many other sections of this country. Silver, as well as copper, we 


are informed, has been found near San Diego. * Don Juan Bandini is the proprie- 
tor of a rich copper mine in that region. It is not yet in operation. We also 
learn that the country in the vicinity of the Clear Lake is very richly provided 
with this ore. Sulphur abounds, especially in the northern district, near Napa. 
We are indebted to Capt. J. L. Folsom, v. s. a., for the following report on 


coal and asphaltum : 


Little is known in relation to mineral coal in California. As yet there has been 
no immediate demand for it, and no scientific researches have been made, as’there 
are but few people who possess the necessary acquaintance with the subject to 
enable them to impart correct information. We have heard of its being discov- 
ered at different points upon the navigable waters of this bay, as also at the Santa 
Cruz mountains, at San Luis Obispo, at San Diego, and at Todos los Santos, or 
All Saints Bay, one hundred and twenty miles below San Diego. Specimens of 
coal are exhibited from these and other localities, by persons who feel sanguine 
of finding it in large quantities and of good quality; but the cquntry has been 
much disturbed by volcanic agencies, and the question admits of doubt until suit- 


able examinations are made to elicit the truth. At present, too little has been 
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ascertained to enable us to speak with confidence, although it is well known that 
the country abounds in combustible bituminous matter, all along the coast. 


At Santa Barbara there is a copious fountain of semi-fluid asphaltum, which 
runs into the sea, and covers the waters, and impregnates the atmosphere for 
miles. This substance becomes hard, so as to break like rosin, when exposed to 
the cool air; and it is highly combustible. We are informed that it has been ex- 
ported to be used in the arts in Peru, and that formerly much of it was consumed 
as fuel for steamboats in Chili. It is thought it might be made useful for this pur- 


pose, in connection with a moderate amount of wood, and with arches adapted 
to this peculier kind of fuel. Not far from the lower Pueblo, (Los Angeles,) 
there are extensive fields where it is constantly boiling up from the earth. This 
is believed to be the asphaltum petroleum, or “ mineral tar” of commerce, but at 
present no use is made of it except for covering the flat, earthen roofs of Cali- 


fornia houses, to render them impervious to the rains. All along this coast, a 
kind of dark-colored, soft, oily stone is found, (commonly known as the * tar 
stone,’) which contains the bituminous matter to such an extent as to make it 
combustible. In the yard of the Portsmouth Hotel, in this village, this stone is 
to be obtained, so saturated with combustible oi], as to burn in a candle, and when 


thus exposed to heat, it emits a strong bituminous odor. 


Whatever may be the result of a final examination for coal, however, in Cal- 
ifornia, it is quite certain that the wants of commerce can always be supplied in 
this quarter of the globe. The Island of Kodiak, west of Sitka, is a continued 
bed of coal; from it the Russians supply their colonies at the north. On Van- 
couver’s Island, on British soil, there is said to be an inexhaustible bed of ex- 
cellent coal; and at Nisqually, on the main land, opposite Vancouver's Island, 
and on American soil, there are coal fields, of unknown extent, running off to 
the upper tributaries of the Columbia. The agents of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and English naval officers, familiar with that portion of Oregon, unite in 
representing it as rich in quality, and abundant in quantity. Both Vancouver's 
Island and Nisqually have good harbors, and the coal is found immediately upon 
the beach. Surface coal was broken up by the Indians, and delivered on the 
beach, for an English vessel, for about forty cents per ton, and it was represented 
to be of the finest quality by the officers who used it. Allowing $4 per ton for 
freight from Nisqually, which is looked upon as a high estimate, and it is believed 
that Oregon coal can be furnished in this port at a less cost than Pennsylvania 
coal in New York. At all events, it will be so cheap as to ensure the success of 
any commercial enterprise based upon its consumption. 

Several regions of the country around the Bay of San Francisco, appear to® be 
literally covered with immense beds of quicksilver. Of these mines, those of 
San Jose are at present the most celebrated. 


The following facts and statements respecting the quicksilver mine of New 
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Almadin, has been kindly furnished to us by an intelligent gentleman, lately from 
that vicinity: 

«The quicksilver mine, called New Almadin, (after the celebrated one owned 
by the Rothschilds, at Almadin, in Spain,) is situated about twelve or thirteen 
miles in a southerly direction from the Pueblo de San Jose. The ore is found in 
one of the ridges of the Sierra Azul, which forms a part of the chain of the Santa 
Cruz mountains. It is about seventy-five miles from the town of San Francisco, 
and is eighty or ninety from Monterey. The bed, or vein of the rock in which 
it is contained, is forty-two feet in thickness, and inclines at an angle of iorty-five 
degrees. The ore differs greatly in quality, according to its situation in the bed— 
that near the upper surface being very rich, and yielding more than fifty per cent., 
whilst that near the lower surface is comparatively poor, yielding only about eight 
per cent. The average amount of pure metal obtained is probably hetween 
eighteen and twenty-five per cent. This is said to be a much higher rate than 
that of Almadin in Spain. The works for extracting the metal are situated near 
a permanent stream at the foot of the mountain, about a mile from the mine. 
They are at present very imperfect, and upon a very limited scale, nevertheless, 
the quantity of pure quicksilver daily extracted, may be safely estimated at be- 
tween two and three hundred pounds. They have been in active operation only 


a few months, yet several tons of the metal have already been obtained. 


The number of persons employed in the various operations of the mine is as 
yet small, on account of the imperfect and limited apparatus. [t amounts, how- 
ever, to about twenty. These are engaged in breaking out the ore and transport- 
ing it to the works, in cutting, carting and preparing fuel, in tending the furnaces 
and kettles, and in conveying the mettle to the seaport towns. The employment 
is in a good degree profitable, and situations in the service gladly accepted. One 
of the emigrants who entered the country last autumn, in addition to supporting 
his family, has already cleared more than one hundred do!lars per month, by cut- 
ting and carting the fuel for the furnaces. It is believed that others also have 
done as well or better. 

Alexander Forbes, Esq., H. B. M.’s Consul at Tepic, and a member of the cel- 
ebrated and wealthy house of Barron, Forbes & Co., is the principal proprietor of 
the mine. He contemplates visiting England soon for the purpose, (in part at 
Jeast,) of procuring better and more extensive apparatus. When this shall have 
arrived and been put into operation, the number of persons employed will doubt- 
less be greatly increased. 

Among the advantages connected with the establishment, it may be stated that 
the lime necessary to be mixed with the ore in extracting the metal, can be pro- 
eured in the immediate vicinity. An extensive quarry of limestone has already 
been opened, a kiln burned, and the material obtained proved by repeated experi- 
ments to be of an excellent quality. It may also be stated that a mineral spring 
has been discovered near at hand. The water has not yet been analyzed, but 
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gentlemen acquainted with these of Ballston and Saratoga, pronounce its proper- 
ties to be very similar to those of the celebrated Congress: water. It is evidently 
very strongly impregnated with soda. It does not, however, eflervesce like those, 
and in taste it somewhat resembles that of the common soda water of the founts, 
after the effervescence has subsided. 

Some half a dozen other mines have also been discovered in the neighborhood 
of new Almadin. These have not yet been wrought sufficiently to justify one in 
speaking confidently of their prospects. The owners, however, of several of 
them are very sanguine in their expectations that they will be as extensive and 
profitable as the one above described. Should this be so, it is easy to predict the 
immense benefit they will ultimately prove to the business of the country, in all 
its various relations to the arts, to agriculture, manufactures and commerce. 


We extract the following notice of a recent discovery of silver: 
_2 y 


Puesio pe San Jose, March 28, 1848. 

Some few weeks sinee, Mr. J. F. Reed, of this place, left on a prospecting ex- 
pedition, and four miles distant, on the side of a large hill, near the edge of the 
plain, discovered a vein of silver ore, which is, without doubt, the richest ever 
discovered in the Mexican Republic. The vein is three and a half feet thick, 
having an uninterrupted run east for three miles, the depth yet unknown. With 
a few hours labor, there has been uncovered several tons of ore. It is fine ore, 
and requires but little expense in smelting. Viewing it throughout, location, 
thickness of the vein, and richness of the mineral, it will prove to be a magnificent 
concern. 

Messrs. Ruckle and Reed have submitted us specimens of their new discovery, 
together with a most perfect specimen of the famous quicksilver ore from the 


mines of New Almadin—the richest we have ever seen. 


It is also stated that two immense caves are known to exist in the 
vicinity of Clear Lake, the one containing inexhaustable quantities 


of saltpetre, and the other abounding in sulphur, both of the purest 


quality. 


COMMERCE. 


> 


The author of “ Prospects in California,” says: 


Capt. J. L. Folsom, United States Army, the Collector of the Port of San 
Francisco, has kindly furnished us with the following statistics touching the 
commerce of the place for the three months ending December 31st, 1847 : 

Total value of exports for the quarter, $49,597 53. Of this amount, $30,353 85 
were of the produce of California, and was shipped as follows: $320 to the 
Sandwich Islands, $21,448 35 to Peru, $560 to Mazatlan, Mexico, $7,285 50 to 
Russian America, (Sitka,) $700 to Tahiti. $19,343 68 were of the produce of 
foreign countries, having been shipped as follows: $2,060 to the United States, 
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$12,442 18, (of which $11,340 were coined gold and silver,) to the Sandwich 
Islands, and $4,831 50 to Mazatlan, Mexico. 

Total value of imports for the same period was $53,589 73, and of this amount 
$6,790 o4 came from the United States, $7,701 59 from Oregon, $3,676 44 from 
Chili, $31,740 73 from the Sandwich Islands, $2.471 32 from Sitka, R. A., 
$492 57 from Bremen, $550 54 and $160 from Mexico. 

These, and other authentic data for which we have no space here, give room 
for the following remarks: The exports of California produce, for the time stated, 
were not equal to three-fifths of her imports; in other words, there is a large 
balance of trade against the country. ‘There has been a heavy drain of specie to 
balance the account, and still the imports exceed the exports. The principal ex- 
ports are hides and tallow, the former to the United States, and the latter to Peru. 
We have abundant means for tanning the former in California, where the best 
hides are sold for less than $1 50 each, in cash; but they are taken to the United 
States, and returned to us in manufactured boots, at from $6 50 to $18 per pair. 
We sell our tallow at seven or eight cents, and buy pressed tallow candles at 
seventy five cents per pound. We have the finest timber about our hill sides and 
valleys, and we have imported indifferent Oregon lumber, at fifty dollars per thou- 
sand. There are hundreds of milch cows upon every farm, and we import butter 
from the United States and Oregon at fifty and seventy-five cents per pound, and 
cheese at corresponding prices. The country swarms with beeves, thousands of 
which are slaughtered for their skins and tallow, every year, and the ranchos of 
the interior, and the streets of our villages, are infested with swine. while we are 
importing beef and pork from the United States, at $15 or $18 per barrel. 

Our rivers and the<oasts are alive with the finest salmon and other fish, and 
we import inferior salted articles from Oregon and the United States. We havea 
soil and climate capable of producing crops of vegetables the year round, in suffi- 
cient abundancé to supply any market in the world, and we have imported pota- 
toes, onions, turnips, cabbages, &c., from Oregon. The average cash price for 
wheat for the !ast fifteen months, has been fifty cents, or less, per bushel, and 
whole cargoes of it are awaiting a market in the country, while we have been 
importing flour from the United States, Chili, and Oregon, at an average cost of 
twelve or fourteen dollars per barrel. There can be no doubt that wheat can be 
produced in California at a less cost than in the eastern States, and during the 
time we have been importing foreign flour, there has actually been an abundant 
supply of grain in the country; but mills are wanting, and those we have are of 
a very inferior character. 

There is another view of this question which is of some importance to Cali- 
fornia. The official reports show that a great portion of the trade to this coast is 
indirect, and consequently costly to the consumer. The greatest proportion of the 
trade of San Francisco, for the period in question, was with the Sandwich Islands 
and Chili; and the tables show that almost the whole amount of this trade was 
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for articles not of the produce or manufacture of either of those countries. Hence 
we are made to pay duties and profits to the merchants and governments of those 
countries, by these indirect channels of traffic. We are now receiving cargoes 
from the United States and the East Indies, and it is believed that the time is not 
distant when the Pacific coast will have all the advantages of a direct and cheap 
trade. 

In this connection it may not be uninteresting to glance at the trade of the Pa- 
cific as exhibited in the ports of the Sandwich Islands. In the year 1843, five- 
eights of the merchantmen, and two-thirds of the trade entering the port of 
Honolulu, were American. Up to the year 1844, more than one-half of the men- 
of-war stopping at the Islands were American. In 1843, two-thirds of all the 
whalers entering the port of Honolulu for refreshments were American, and the 
records show about the same number for many years past. An intelligent mer- 
chant from the Islands has made the following estimate of the business of their 
ports, as derived from the visits of whalers, merchantmen, and men-of-war, as 
also an estimate of the exports and imports of Islands at the present time : 


Amount of trade from whalers and their crews, per annum, - $250,000 
From men-of-war and their crews, - 175,000 
Merchantmen and crews, - ; - 30,000 
Amount of exports, - : - 170,000 
Amount of imports, - - - 350,000 

It is but fair to suppose that the time is not distant when most of the whalers 
and men-of-war which now seek refreshments at the Islands, will enter their 


own ports on this coast, where every thing which their situation requires can be 


got at a Jess cost, under their own flag. It has been seen that about 32,000 del- 
lars of the trade of San Francisco, for the three months ending December 31st, 
1847, was with the Islands, and nearly the whole of that amount was for articles 
not of the growth or produce of those [slands. It would be a moderate estimate 
to allow the same amount of trade with all the other California ports, for the same 
period, and this wouid be an annual indirect and costly trade with the Islands of 
about 250,000 dollars. This traffic must speedily assume its natural channels; 


and if we allow a fair proportion of the trade with whalers, merchantmen, and 
men-of-war, to be transferred to the coast, it will make an immediate change of 
about haif a miliion annually. The trade with the whalers, merchantmen, and 
men-of-war, (say two hundred and fifty thousand dollars,) is of the most profita- 
ble kind, as it is almost exclusively for the products of the country—beef, pork, 
flour, poultry, vegetables, &c. When we consider that this is more than equal to 
the entire exports of California at the present time, it will appear to be worth the 
serious consideration of the citizens of this coast, and of the Unittd States Gov- 
ernment. The trade is with our own people for articles which our soil is abun- 
dantly able to produce in the utmost profusion, and every motive of sound policy 
and good sense calls loudly for its transfer to our own ports. 





CALIFORNIA. 


SHIPPING. 


There were 85 arrivals at the port of San Francisco in the year 
ending the 31st March, 1848. The vessels are classed as follows:— 
ships 28, barks 15, brigs 23, schooners 16, and 3 men-of-men, viz. : 
1 frigate and 2 sloops. The vessels were from the following ports, 
namely :—Sandwich Islands 12, Columbia River 6, New York 2, San 
Pedro 7, United States 3, Monterey 12, Oregon 1, Bodega 3, Santa 
Cruz 5, Chili 2, northwest coast 4, southeast 1, New Bedford 6, New 
London 3, Warren, Rhode Island, 2, San Diego 1, Sousoleto 1, Sitka 
1, Astoria 1, Canton 1, and Boston 1. Sixteen of the number were 
whalers. The monthly arrivals were as follows :—April, 1847, 190, 
May 7, June 7, July 8, August 11, September 19, October 5, Novem- 
ber 4, December 5, January 3, February 3, and 3 in March. 


MARKETS. 
San Francisco, March 29, 1848. 

The sales for the week have been much heavier than any for the month past. 
A slight depression in the money market has not affected the general tenor of 
business. Much activity has been visible in all branches. The auction sales 
have been, generally, well attended. 

Beef.—Salt, imported, $12 per bb]. None in market. 

Fresh Beef.—Ready sale $2 per cwt. 

Beef.—On the hoof, from $5 to $8 per head, dull sale. 

Bacon.—Scarce, California best, 15c. Imported, 25c. per lb. 

Butter.—Market flash, sales brisk at 50c. per lb. 

Barley.—Scarce, ready sale at $1 50 per bushel. 

Beans.—Market overstocked, sales moderate at $1 37 per bushel. 

Corn.—Very scarce, ready sale at $1 50 per bushel. 

Cheese.—Scarce, sales dull. California best, 25c. per lb. Oregon best, 374c. 

Fresh Cranberries.—Very scarce, ready sale at $12 per bbl 

Eggs.—-Ready sale at 50c. per dozen. 

Flour.—The market well stocked, sales rather inactive. Prices—California, 
$4 per cwt.; Oregon, $4 25; Chili, $4 124, scarce. 

Dried Fruit—Apples—Very scarce, ready sale at 25c. per}b. Currents—Very 
scarce, ready sale at 25c. per Jb. Peaches—Very scarce, ready sale at 37ic. 
per lb. Peas very scarce, 124c. per Ib. 

Hay.—Scarce, ready sale, good article, $30 per ton. 

Horses.—From $15 to $35. 

Hides.—Ready sale at $1 50. 

Mutton.—On the hoof, $2 per head. 

Onions.—Scarce, ready sale at $2 per 25 ibs. 

Pork.—Salt, imported, $14 per bbl. None in market. 
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Potatoes.—Market full, sales smal] and rather duil. California, 50c. per 25 Ibs. 
Oregon, 75c. 

Peas.—Market full, sales moderate at $1 25 per bushel. 

Fresh Salmon.—Scarce, ready sale at 124c. per Ib. 

Pickled Salmon.—Market full, sales dull, prices $8 to $9 per bbl. 

Turnips.—Scarce, ready sale at $3 per bbl. 

Tallow.—Ready sale at 5c. per pound. 

Wheat.—The general tone of the market flat. Sales small, country overstocked, 
price 62}c. per bushel. 

Boards and Joice.—Market flush. Pine and redwood, best, $50 per 1,000 feet. 


‘‘ WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT.” 

We extract some of the leading articles for the benefit ef those who 
may contemplate a removal to the country: Axe, English, $3 50 to 
4 00 per dozen. Brean, navy, per lb., 6 to 9; pilot 7; crackers, 
per box $3. Canptes, per l|b., dip tallow 18, mouid 20, sperm 50 to 


70 cents. Coax, bituminous, per ton, $20, charcoal, per bush. 25 cts. 
Corres, per|b., 15 @20. Corpage, per lb., hemp 12 @ 15; Manil- 
la 12. Domestics, per yard, brown cotton, 8 @ 10, white 10 @ 14, 
blue drills 18 @ 21. Iron, American none, English bar per lb. 8c., 
do. hoop 8, Swedish 10, Russia 10 @ 12, sheet 18. Lean, pig per lb. 


8c. Learuer, per doz., upper $72, calf $72, sole 25c., harness 18 @ 
36. Motasses, per gallon 50 to 60c. Nams, cut, per keg, $10 50, 
wrought 20c. perlb. Orxs, per gal., olive $5, linseed $2, sperm $1, 
whale 30c. Rice, American, per lb., 84, Manilla64c. Sart, coarse, 
per bbl., $3. Steer, American, per lb., 10c., English 12, German 20. 
Svcar, brown, per lb., 6 @ 7c., loaf 18 @ 20. Tatxow, per lb., 5e. 
Wine, California, per bbl., $12, Port $8 @ 12. Woot, California, 
per lb., 124 cents. 

The population of the town of San Francisco exeeeds 800—consist- 
ing of male adults 575, female adults 177, children of an age proper 
to attend school 60. The population has increased more than 100 


per cent. in eight months. 


ART. V.—THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE TERRITORY WEST OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 

We understand that J. Lovcusoroven, Esq., of Liberty, Missouri, 
has been engaged for some years in collecting materials for a history 
of the discovery and early settlement of the territory west of the 
Mississippi, embracing the migrations, present positions and charac- 
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teristics of the Indian tribes; the history of the fur trade, and the trade 
to Santa Fé; and also the geology, botany, soil, climate, and natural 
history of the country. 

From the information that we have received in regard to the indus- 
try and labors of the author, we are lead to expect a work both inter- 
esting and useful, and one that will justly claim the patronage of the 
American people. 

We are indebted to the kindness of the author-for the perusal of a 
portion of his mannscript, and are permitted to transfer the first chap- 
ter of his work to our pages. It will be perceived that he has com- 
menced with the expedition of De Soto, to whom he awards the honor 
of being the first European that ever beheld the mighty Mississippi. 
With De Soto’s expedition begins the recorded history of this great 
valley; all anterior to that era is a sealed book to the European races. 
How deeply impressive the reflection that we are ignorant of all the 
deeds which were done upon this broad continent from the time that 
it appeared above the waters, until the landing of Columbus! The 
seals of this book may never be broken, but we may rescue from obli- 
vion the memory of those tribes whose land we inherit and upon whose 
dust we tread. We heartily wish our author the most complete suc- 


cess in his researches. 


CHAPTER I. 

Co_umsvs was the first Furopean who conceived the idea of voyaging west- 
ward to the Indies,“and to this idea of his, we are indebted for the discovery of 
the new world. He lived and died in the conviction that he had only reached the 
Indies, and never for a moment suspected that he had brought to the knowledge 
of the world a new and magnificent continent. This error occasioned him to give 
the name of Indians to the natives of the new continent, which they have ever 
since retained, although the error was detected at a very early period after his 
death. This cherished dream of ambition seems to have descended to nearly all 
his successors in discovery and conquest. It animated the courage of Cortez, 
stimulated the energies of Balboa, and fired the ambition of Pizarro. Prompted 
by the hopes it inspired, Magellan rounded the Cape, and traversed the Pacific 
ocean ; Grijabra encountered the storms and currents of the Mexican Gulf, and 
Ponce de Leon and DeSoto braved the terrors of an unknown and insalubrious 
region. The fate of the last mentioned hero, impressed the Spaniards with a con- 
viction that a passage westward could not be found north of Mexico, and they 
ceased their efforts in that direction. 

But the vital importance of obtaining the command of such a passage, should 
it exist, was fully appreciated by the English, and the French also; and nearly 
all of the early expeditions fitted out by these governments, were for this purpose, 
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or at least for it, in conjunction with other secondary objects. Cartier and Cham- 
plain eagerly inquired of the natives of Canada, whither the majestic St. Law- 
rence would lead them. The pious missionaries who first penetrated to the great 
interior Lakes, were struck with the grandeur and the beauty of the spectacle, and 
could not divest themselves ot the idea, that as from these vast reservoirs, rivers 
were known to flow north, south, and east, another, fed by the same exhaustless 
fountains, would be found to roll its bright waters towards the setting sun; and 
they listened with profound interest to the accounts of the natives, who told them 
of a stream far westward, which they called Orrean, an orthography which 
Humboldt preserves. In their early maps, a river of this name is laid down as 
flowing out of Lake Winnipeck, and in their narratives the name Oregan first 
occurs. Nor were the English behind others in their solicitude on this subject. 
Many of their early voyages had this end in view ; the Bay Company was organ- 
ized for this purpose, and from that day to this, they have spared neither men nor 
means to secure to themselves the immortal honor. 

Ferdinand De Soto, a native of Xeres, in Spain, was a man of extraordinary 
vigor of mind and character, second only to Cortez and Pizarro in his achieve- 
ments, and probably equal to either of them in qualification. He was unfortunate 
only in having Jed his followers into a region mhabited by tribes more barbarous, 
and Jess wealthy and powerful, than the people who submitted to the swords of 
his great predecessors and rivals in conquest. He had been the nearest friend of 
Pizarre; had distinguished himself at the storming of Cuzco; and had assisted in 
the arrest, and shared in the spoils of the unfortunate Atahualpa, the Inca of 
Peru. 

Soon after the final consummation of this splendid conquest, he returned to 
Spain, where he was received with distinguished honor, The exaggerated sto- 
ries which had been carried to Europe by the followers of Ponce de Leon and 
other adventurers, awakened in the ardent mind of De Soto a burning ambition to 
add another to the list of gorgeous acquisitions with which the Crown of his mas- 
ter, Charles V, had already been enriched. The favor of the Monarch, together 
with his own high character, enabled him in a very brief period to fit out an ex- 
pedition exceeding in number and equipments those which had achieved the conquest 
of Mexico and Peru. He sailed at the close of the year 1538, from the port of 
San Lucar of Barrameda; and alter touching at Caba, where he left his wife in 
supreme command, his fleet anchored in May, 1539, in the Bay of Spiritu Santo. 
Here six hundred men, admirably armed and equipped, with three hundred horses, 
first set foot upon the soil from which fame had asserted that a fountain gushed, 
the waters of which restored youth and health to all who bathed in it; and within 
whose interior were enclosed nations among whom the precious metals had been 


fabled to abound in exhaustless profusion. 


From this point the perilous march was commenced. The party had to wade 


streams, struggle through morasses and cancbrakes, and over the tempest-riven 
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bodies of pine and plane trees, surrounded at all times by bands of natives, ren» 
dered vengeful and unsparing by the former cruelties of the Spaniards. The first 
season brought them to a spot a little east of Flint river, and not far from the 
Bay of Apalachee. During this march, twe Spanish captives escaped from the 
natives and joined them, but they had heard of no mines or precious stones. 
The native guides compelled to Jead them, could not be deterred from leading them 
astray, even: by the fangs of the terrible bloodhounds which the Spaniards carried 
with them. 

Early in the spring the adventurers renewed their nomadic march, with an In- 
dian guide, who told them wonderful stories of geld and silver still farther in the 
interior. They passed the Alatamaha,.and one of its northern tributaries, and a 
southern branch of the Ogeechee, and again came wpon the Ogeechee itself. After 
many wanderings, they found taemselves at the head waters of the Savannah, 
trom whence they passed to those of the Coosa, through the country of the 
Cherokees. 


The Cherokees were one of the distinct primitive tribes of the continent, 
speaking one-of the eight languages which, according to Mr. Gallatin, were the 
roots of alt: the sixty-four dialects found east of the Mississippiriver. They were 
the mountaineers of the eastern side of the continent. Their little villages, nearly 
fifty in namber, consisting of a few cabins each, were embosomed in the recesses 
of these encircling mountains, whose blue ridges rose successively, like natural 
amphitheatres, their broad slopes enveloped in magnolias and flowering fores; 
trees, and their bare peaks shooting up at intervals, like minarets, to the clouds. 
Around their brows the heaving clouds were gathered, their dense folds flashing 


¥ . < : se , 
in the sunlight, or illuminated by erratic lightning, or scattered by the thunder- 


bolt. There fountains of living water gushed from the hill sides, in snow-white 
cascades,.and poured their fertilizing waves over the broad valleys, where luxuri- 
ant vines wound their tendrils overhead, and the scarlet strawberry, with the 
flaming azalea, and other variegated flowers, glittered upon the surface. There 
the autumnal breeze brought to the earth the iruit of the walnut, the hickory and 
the chesnut, and the fatsoil teemed with rich herbage and grapes, ow which the 
roe buck, the bison, and the elk browzed at early dawn orclosing eve. Ah! who 
shall say how much of primeval bliss was here enjoyed, and for how many ages 
these people had lived, had loved, and had won the much prized distinction of the 
eagle's plumage! 

In the latter part of July the Spaniards arrived at Coosa, and a short time after 
they reached a little town called Mavilla, or Mobile, situated about one hundred 
miles from Pensacola. The Spaniards attempted to occupy this town, but they 
met with vigorous resistance from the natives. It is doubtful whether a more 
bloody battle with the Indians ever occurred on tke continent. The town was set 
on fire, and two thousand five hundred of the natives were slain or burned. The 
Spaniards had eighteen killed, and one hundred and fifty wounded—lost twelve 
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horses, and had seventy more wounded~and the whoie of their baggage was 
consumed. 

De Soto was not discouraged by this mishap. Retreating northward, in about 
a month he entered Chicaca, a town of the Chickasaws, situated probably on the 
west bank of the Yazoo. Early in the spring having attempted to enslave some 
of these people, they set fire to their own town in the night, and made a furious 
attack upon the invaders. Eleven of the christians perished, a large number of 
their horses were lost, and their baggage, and even most of their arms were des- 
troyed. In this destitute condition. the march was resumed, and for seven days 
they struggled through marshes, and tangled undergrowth, with their bodies torn 
and lacerated. At the end of this time they came upon Indian settlements, and 
De Soto reaped the immortal honor of being the first white man whose eyes be- 
held the rushing current of the Father of Waters. As he stood upon the banks 
of the great river and followed its course north and south with his eyes, what 
visions of boundless wealth and undying fame must have saturated his imagina- 
tion! He could, no doubt, trace in fancy a long succession of nations bordering 
its meandering current, among whom gold aad precious stones were profusely 
distributed ; and he anticipated the day when equipped by the bounty of his Sov- 
ereign, he should again traverse as a conqueror and the founder of an empire,.the 
unknown regions which his vigor and perseverance had so fortunately discovered 
to him. But Providence had reserved this glory to one not less deserving, of 
another lineage and language. 

The point at which De Soto struck the river, is supposed to have been at or 
near the lowest Chickasaw bluffs, approaching the 35th parallel. Soon after their 
arrival, more than two hundred canoes were manned by the people of the wes- 
tern bank of the stream. In these they descended the river—the Chief sitting 
under awnings of woven and painted bark, or willow, gracefully disposed, and 
the warriors dressed in their gala suits of garnished skins and war caps of eagle’s 
plumes, painted in hideous colors, and armed with bows and spears. They 
brought gifts of fish and loaves of the fruit of the persimmon. 

After the lapse of nearly a month, barges were constructed capable of carrying 
their horses across the stream, and the foot of the white man marked the western 
bank of the greatriver. The Kaskaskia Indians then resided southwest of the 
Missouri river, and De Sotc having heard of the mineral wealth of their country, 
(which he: suspected might be of gold,) determined to visit that region. Wading 
through morasses and entangled vines, the party reached the vicinity of New 


Madrid. The natives adored them as children of the sun, and the maim and 


blind were brought to them to be restored. The country abounded in wild fruits : 
the pecan, the mulberry, the plum, the grape, the persimmon, and the strawberry, 
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sprung up spontaneously to sustain the natives; and they occupied themselves in 
taking a variety of fishes from the streams to give zest to the banquet of fruits. 

An exploring party was despatched northward, but falsely reported that they 
came upon boundless deserts. De Soto resolved to penetrate west and northwest. 
From an examination of the accounts, we think it sufficiently appears that he 
passed the heads of the St. Francis and Black rivers, over a region nearly desti- 
tute of forest trees, characterized by successive sterile valleys, and precipitous 
heights and ridges, and occasional fertile bottoms, marked by a basis of limestone, 
resting on sandstone, covered with red clay, chert, and broken quartz upon the 
surface. Through the pure air of this rugged district, invigorated by its gushing 
streams of chrystal water, these daring adventurers pursued their toilsome way 
to one of the head branches of White river, winding through deep gorges, and 
around perpendicular clifis, and along the course of pelucid brooks, over which 
rich masses of dark green foliage were suspended, and reflected from the glassy 
surface. 

Disappointed and despondent, the adventurers turned their course southward. 
For some distance they followed the river through a succession of plateaus or 
steps, down which it leaps in cascades, presenting alternately, long quiet lakes, 
and narrow rapids and falls, to its confluence with the greater stream; and then, 
after wandering through various scenery, and crossing many rivers and passing a 
number of villages, we again find them among the Tunica Indians, near the Hot 
Springs of the Wachita river. At Antiamgue, one of their towns, the Spaniards 
spent the winter. ~ 

The natives are all represented as in a condition of civilization above that of 
nomadic tribes, having fixed abodes, and subsisting upon the products of an agri- 
culture industriously improved, and depending but slightly upon the chances of 
the chase. They were a powerful and quiet people, among whom feuds were 
rarely generated, clothed in mats wrought of ivy and bulrushes, and of the bark 
and lint of trees, with gala mantles of woven feathers; and armed only with the 


bow and arrow. Each settlement contained a distinct, independent tribe, occupy- 


ing what the Spaniards denominated provinces. They were treated by De Soto 


and his companions, with useless and wanton cruelty; sometimes being capri- 
ciously mutilated, at others enslaved and beaten, and not unfrequently barbarously 
committed to the flames. 

Early inthe spring the adventurers descended the Wachita to its junction, 
wandering, bewildered, through marshes and bayous, filled with alligators and 
venomous reptiles; and thence they labored on to Nileo, a well peopled Indian 
town, and finally reached the province in which the Red river empties into the 


Mississippi. 
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The natives represented the territory on the lower Mississippi as waste, and 
uninhabited, and the alarmed commander despatched an exploring party to ascer- 
tain the truth; but they were unable to make any progress through the deep bayous 
and impracticable morasses. Disease, in the form of vindictive fever, attacked 
the camp; their horses died and wandered off, and the men fell, daily, victims to 
the insalubiity of the climate. Despondent. and well nigh desperate, De Soto 
rapidly sunk under the accumulated calamities which surrounded and beset him. 
His physical frame was shattered, and his heroic spirit broken. His devoted 
followers, perceiving that the Angel of Death was about to claim bis prey, be- 
sought him to name a successor. He did so, and, in some hours alter, sunk igto 
his last sleep. His companions carefully wrapped his body in a mantle, and 
sunk it in the middle of that great river which he was the first to behold, and 
with which his fame is indissolubly associated. 

Moscoso, the new commander, debated with his companions whether they 
should construct boats anddescend the river, or endeavor to make their way into 
Mexico by land; and it was unanimously resolved that it was less hazardous to 
attempt the latter alternative. Again the diseased and alarmed adventurers un- 
dertake their solitary and perilous march up Red river, through bogsand thickets, 
and thorns and brambles, and loathsome and venomous reptiles—annoyed by the 
stings of musquitoes and flies, and the burning beams of the sun—until they 
found themselves at the village of the Natchitoches. The river was so swollen 
that it was impassable; and, with their Indian guides, they wandered up and down, 
amid dense forests and turbid waters, and over naked prairies, covered with cactus, 
ferox, and other thorny plants, until wearied and panic-stricken, they were lost 
in the vast plains which expand in sterile and terrible grandeur towards the 
Rocky Mountains. Totally disheartened, they attempted to retrace their steps; 
and, after toiling and suffering for many days, they at last hail with gratitude the 
rolling current of the Mississippi. The point where they reached the river was 
called Minoya, a few miles abeve the mouth of Red river; and here many of the 
enslaved Indians died, as well as some of the Spaniards. Erecting a forge, they 
struck the fetters from the natives, and wrought them into nails. They sawed 
planks by hand, and caulked their vessels with weeds, and constructed a few 
barrels for water. Their hogs and horses were killed and dried, and the Indians 
robbed for other food. Launching their frail barks, they floated down the river 
into the Gulf; and, after more than fifty days of apprehension and fatigue, the 
desolate Pilgrims entered the river Panuco. Out of the vast number of ardent 
spirits who entered upon the expedition, only three hundred and seven made a 
final escape from the toils and perils of the route. So terminated the last attempt 
of the Spaniards to discover a navigable passage into the Pacific, through the 
continent north of Mexico.* 


*In the written account of Major Long’s Expedition to the sources of the 8t. 
Peters river, the following passage occurs: “ To have been the first civilized man 
who viewed the mighty Mississippi, was, as we conceiye, by no means an undesira- 
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ble distinction; and, however difficult it may be at this distant epocha, to ascertain 
who that man may have been, the inquiry js not the less interesting or useful in the 
history of human discoveries. Sofaras our reading extends, injustice is done to 
Aivaro Nunez ve Cabeza Vaca. He traversed North America fiom ‘Tampa Bay to 
New Gallicia, between the years 1528 and 1532, and, consequently, must have seen 
this river, having crossed it above orat its mouth.” As this isa point of great in- 
terest to western history, the author, withthe assistance of a friend more happily 
situated for the examination of authorities, has traced vuut whathe believes tobe the 
truth respecting this supposed first discovery. 

Alvaro Nunez de Cabeza Vaca, was one of those who accompanied Pamphilo de 
Narvaez, who, in 1526, obtained from the crown of Spain peimission to reinvade 
Florida. He set sail with three hundred men. Where he landed in Florida cannct 
be precisely ascertained, butit was probably near the Bay of AjaJachee. From 
thence the reckless adventurers struck into the interior of the country, without 
chart or guide, or knowledge of the new regions through which they tock their 
hagardous way. Seizing upon the first natives on whem they could Jay their hands, 
they compelled them to actas guides; but these, as they had done in previous in- 
vasions of the Sj aniards, excited their hopes of conquest and gold, by telling them 
marvellous stories of wealth and sj lendor far to the west, with the hoe of thus 
ridding themselves of their c:uel and avaricious visitors. Deluded by these wild 
tales, Narvaez and his companions wandered on, through dense forests, entangled 
canebrakes, deep morasses, and across many streams, until he found himself in the 
vicinity of the town of Apalachee. Here their hopes of plunder weie disappoint- 
ed, and again they turned northwards; and, after wandering more than eight hun- 
dred miles, over hills, and valleys, anu streams, thicugh briars, and thoins, and 
knotted vines. and suffering the tc:ments arising ficm excessive heat, a burning 
sun, myriads of murquitoces, and the on very verge of entire starvation, they finally 
reached the Bay cf Pensacola. Cured of their avarice, or, at least, ccnvinced of 
the impossibility of gratifying it in such a country, they here constiucted a few 
rude boats, and committed themselves to the mercies of the winds and waves, sus- 
tained only by the prospect of hugging the coast frcm week to week, until they 
could hail the Spanish settlement cn the Panuce. Nearthe mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, their fiail barques were struck by one cf those sudden squalls so characteristic 
of the Mexican Gulf, aud all of them perished, save one, which was stranded on a 
neighboring island. Of those whom the tempest had spared, only four escaped the 
jaws of famine. Reaching the main land on portions of the wreck, these wretched 
sufferers wandered for years in the interior of western Louisiana, and northern 
Mexico, subsisting themselves as chance, or skill, or accident, or a merciful Provi- 
dence supplied them; one day labcring 4hrovgh bayous and matted shrubs and 
vines, the next pickingtheir way over arid ridges,covered with angular fragments 
of rock and thorny plants, and another toiling over sandy wastes and precipitous 
mountains. Who shallsay, or even venture to imagine, what must have been their 
sufferings, when, even at this day, with all our geographical knowledge, and our 
superior facilities of travel, the wide world contains only one large cistrict, (the 
great African Desert,) over which it is more difficult or hazardous to pass? Yet 
these four men, one of whom was Alvaro Nunez de Cabeza Vaca, encountered, from 
day to day, from week to week, anid from year to year, all the necessary dangers 
and privations of such a journey ; an: not until the year 1537—ten years after their 
first landing in Florida—did they again see the face of civilized man. ‘his was 
at Caliacan, on the western coast, from whence they were sent into the interior of 
Mexico. The narrative,asgiven by Alvaro himself, is so defaced with marvels, 
that it is difficult to eviscerate from it the precise truth. There is, however, no 
pretence or evidence that he ever saw the Mississippi, nor would it have contributed 
much to his fame, in the estimation of intelligent men; for, among all the extraor- 
dinary adventures of an age fruitful in heroic spirits and daring deeds, we ques- 
tion whether there is one which will bear comparison with this, in the courage ne- 
cessary to encounter danger, the variety of suffering, and the strangeness of vicis- 


aitude. 
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ART. VI—THE RISE, PROGRESS AND INFLUENCE OF THE FINE ARTS. 











BY ALFRED S. WAUGH, ESQ. 





SCULPTURE. 
Ix the productions of the chisel, there is a loftiness and grandeur 
of thought far surpassing those of the pencil. Depending, as it does, 
on form alone, a greater knowledge of what is termed drawing is 
absolutely necessary to its successful operation. Every position in 
which you may view a statue, presents new outlines wherein the ana- 
tomical knowledge of the artist ismade manifest. If this knowledge 
is extensive, the truth of nature irresistably strikes the spectator with 
pleasure—emotions of delight take possession of his breast—while, 
at the same time, awe and wonder accompany him in his contempla- 
tion. Rude emblems of men, monsters, or imaginary beings, are prc- 
ductive of sensations of terror, or perhaps loathing; and, in the hands 
of the crafty, are powerful agents by which to work on the fears o1 
credulity of the vulgar and illiterate; but, in its utmost excellence, 
sculpture invariably commands, in its silent grandeur, the respectful 
homage of all classes of men. Viewed as allegorical, historical, or 
personal, it claims our attention by its almost stern reality. The eye 
is not attracted by its colorless purity; no skillfully arrange masses 
of light and shade present their witching wiles to the pleasing deln- 
sion of the visual orb—no ariel perspective charms you into the re- 
gions of unmeasured distance—no transparent tint floats in thin air— 
nor vapor, norcloud, nor sombre gloom lend their assistance in mak- 
ing up an enchanting deceit. Its triumph depends on none of the 
charming trickeries of the pencil. Unadorned by any of the meretri- 
cious aids which painting gives, it stands before us in its own severe 
simplicity—grand, in the loftiest sense of the term—commanding and 
godlike. Before its shrine the savage stands in awe, and the civilized 
reverences, through its bright emanations, the divine source of intellect 
and power. 

Never shall I forget the enchanting spell which was thrown over my 
every sense, on first beholding the Apollo Belvidere. I had been 
walking in the gallery of the Vatican, and some hours had been spent 
in feasting my eyes on the glowing canvass and breathing marble, en- 
joying the rich treasures of inspiration, when suddenly I found myself 
standing before this mighty effort of the Grecian chisel. I gazed in 
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silence on a statue the most sublime the eye of man ever rested on. 
Unearthly majesty pervaded every limb. His apparent action was 
unswayed by mortal effort ; his muscles seemed to be calmly brought 
into play, and without the exhibition of anger, he was taking re- 
venge on his foes. He was not of this world. But when I turned 
my eyes to the head of this more than human production, my feet in- 
voluntarily retreated, and 1 found myself in the presence of a God. 
Language hath no power to convey the most distant idea of the sub- 
limity of that head. To be fully enabled to comprehend this triumph 
of art, you must go to Rome, and stand in silence at the shrine of 
Apollo.* 

When we come to consider the greatness of the mind that was ca- 
pable of conceiving and executing so magnificent a statue—a mind 
capable of impressing on the cold and inanimate marble all the at- 
tributes of a divinity, we cease to wonder at the adoration paid by 
ancient pagans to such mighty works of art. Our wonderment is 
turned to that vast intellect whose wide spread powers stretch beyond 
the realms of earth, and seizing upon the attributes of awe and ma- 
jesty, which belong to Heaven alone, at once give immortality to the 
creator and created. 

In the palmiest days of Greece, sculpture swayed the public taste, 
and its professors commanded the utmost respect of that enlightened 
people. Phidias, Whose magic chisel transformed the parian marble 
into matchless forms of living beauty, received the grateful homage of 
that people whose temples, palaces, and groves he had adorned with 
the brilliant creations of his immortal genius. Cities, and even whole 
nations, contended for the possession of his productions, so great was 
the emulation displayed in their rivalry, that treasure to a vast amount 
was tendered him for a single statue. This, in our day of utilitarean- 
ism, would, perhaps, be looked upon as a sinful waste of public 
money ; forgeting, in their circumscribed notions of economy, the vast 
good arising from the enobling influence of a refined taste on the 
public morals. It is of the greatest importance to a people desirous 
of elevating their position, that they should cultivate the acquaintance 

*“The Apollo Belvidere is believed by the learned Visconti to be the Deliverer 


from Evil—the work Calamis set up in Athens, in memory ofa plague which raged 


in that city. 

Sublime in his beauty, and terrible in his anger, it has been considered as the 
Zeebus Apollo of Homer, destroying the Greeks. It has also been looked upon as a 
variation froma statue by Phidias.”—[Lectures on Sculpture by John Flaxman, 
Esq., R. A., London: John Murray, 1829. 
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of this, the noblest of the liberal arts; for, in the encouragement of 
sculpture, they construct imperishable records of historical events— 
which serve not only as monuments of all that is and was illustrious 
in the present or the past, but place defore the rising generation mon- 
itors, who speak to their young minds silent but impressive lessons of 
usefulness and wisdom. The influence of the plastic arts on the social 
condition of man, is felt and appreciated in proportion to the encour- 
agement they receive from the hands of the community at large. If 
they are fostered with liberal affection in their infancy, they, in their 
full maturity, return with tenfold interest the care bestowed on them 
in their youth. 

A people, before whose eyes the godlike creations of the sculptor 
are ever present, must, of necessity, insensibly imbibe a refinement of 
taste and feeling immeasurably beyond the price of the creation of 
such works. Over the minds of all classes they pour a softening in- 
fluence, irresistably powerful in their moral tendency, which at once 
calms the rude passions into gentleness, and elevates the mind to a 
just appreciation of every thing thatis ennobling in the various paths 
of life. 

In the language of Flaxman: “The more common purposes of 
these arts are to illustrate the several branches of science, from the 
simple elements to the most complicated forms and exertions ; but their 
superior concerns appeal! to the intellect and the reason, by the rep- 
resentation of superior natures, divine doctrines and history, the per- 
petuation of noble acts, and assisting in the elevation of our minds 
towards that excellence for which they were originally intended.” 

The great aim of sculpture, as well as painting, is not merely the 
production of servile copies of every earthly lineament, but an imita- 
tion of the etherial—that spirit of the divinity which lights up, with 
celestial radiance, the index to the soul—which cannot be caught by 
the hand of mechanical skill, or stopped in its brilliant coruscation by 
the wonderful agency of chemical powers. It is part and parcel of 
the divinity, and alone has the command over its sister essence. Its 
magic touch arrests in its rapid career, the vivid flashes which illumines 
the dull, cold clay of mortality, and proclaims man the master work 
of God. This is the province of art; and he alone who can rise above 
the servile delineations of minutia, and give to his work the impress 
of thought, is truly an artist. Imitation, not copy, is the test of 
genius, “Art does not copy nature; it co-operates with her—it 
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interprets nature—it makes palpable her finest essence—it reveals the 


spiritual source of the corporeal, by the perfections of its incarnations. 
It implies a marriage between intellect and soul. It is the fairest off- 
spring of the human mind. Its beginning of existence is a rising up- 
ward from the finite towards the infinite—its life is a struggle after 
perfection—its home is in the inmost chambers of the spirit, where it 
is apparelled by beauty to shed radiance on the earth. Art is mental 
procreation, and the mind of a people can no more grow without art, 
than its body can without generation. It embalms the past—it beau- 
tifies the present—it facilitates and widens the future.* 


*Preface to the correspondence between Schiller and Goethe, translated by 
George H. Calvert, Baltimore, 1841. 
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RECEIPTS AND VALUE OF PRODUCE FROM THE INTERIOR. 

A Table showing the receipts of the principal articles from the inte- 

rior, during the year ending 31st August, 1848, with their estimated 
average and total value. 

Articles. 4 Amount. Average. Value. 
Apples, barrels, 39518 $3 00 $118554 
Bacon, ass’d., hhds. and casks, 28909 32 00 925088 
Bacon, assorted, boxes, 16210 20 00 324200 
Bacon Hams, hhds. and tierces, 18539 45 00 834255 
Bacon, in bulk, pounds, 381140 - @ 15245 
Bagging, pieces, 77682 13 00 1009866 
Bale Rope, coils, 74325 10 00 743250 
Beans, barrels, 20485 2 50 51212 
Butter, kegs and firkins, 45213 5 00 226065 
Butter, barrels, 1156 20 00 23120 
Beeswax, barrels, 698 40 00 27920 
Beef, barrels, 35598 8 00 284784 
Beef, tierces, 14662 14 00 205268 
Beef, dried, pounds, 56100 6 3366 
Buffalo Robes, packs, 14 65 00 910 
Cotton, bales, 1213805 29 00 35200345 
Corn Meal, barrels, 47543 2 00 95086 
Corn, in ear, barrels, 509583 60 305749 
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Articles. Amount. Average. Value. 
Corn, shelied, sacks, 1083465 1 10 1192009 
Cheese, boxes, 52362 3 00 157086 
Candles, boxes, 16750 00 67000 
Cider, barrels, 344 00 1032 
Coal, western, barrels, 32000 60 192008 
Dried Apples and Peaches, barrels, 1585 50 3962 
Feathers, bags, 2594 00 64800 
Flaxseed, tierces, 4393 00 39537 
Flour, barrels, 706958 00 3534790 
Furs, hhds., bundles and boxes, 410 —. 650000 
Hemp, bales, 21584 00 410096 
Hides, 47662 1 25 59575 
Hay, bales, 61934 75 170317 
lron, pig, tons, 701 21030 
Lard, bhds., 459 00 27540 
Lard, barrels and tierces, 216031 00 3672527 
Lard, kegs, 303661 00 910983 
Leather, bundles, 6316 00 126320 
Lime, western, barrels, 14920 00 14920 
Lead, pigs, 606966 80 1699504 
Lead, bar, kegs and boxes, 787 00 12292 
Molasses, (estimated crop,) gallons, 12000000 16 1920000 
Oats, barrels and sacks, 467219 75 350415 
Onions, barrels, 7960 00 15920 
Oil, Linseed, barrels, 2327 00 46540 
Oil, Castor, barrels, 1199 00 29975 
Oil, Lard, barrels, 5401 00 108020 
Peach Brandy, barrels, 4 00 60 
Potatoes, barrels, 151861 00 303782 
Pork, barrels, 356480 50 3030080 
Pork, bhds., 14201 00 497035 
Pork, in bulk, pounds, 13564430 3 406932 
Porter and Ale, barrels, 3492 00 24444 
Packing Yarn, reels, 3333 00 23331 
Skins, deer, packs, 1361 00 21220 
Skins, bear, packs, 22 00 330 
Shot, kegs, 5258 00 94644 
Soap, boxes, 5580 50 13950 
Staves, thousand, 2000 00 80000 
Sugar, (estimated crop,) hhds., 240000 00 9600000 
Spanish Moss, bales, 3406 00 13624 
Tallow, barrels, 4357 78426 
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Amount. Average. Value. 
47882 55 00 2633510 
8000 90 00 720000 
6390 12 00 76680 
118 00 354 
2132 00 23450 


Vinegar, barrels, 1199 00 4796 
Whisky, barrels, 135333 00 947331 
Window Glass, boxes, 4260 00 17040 
Wheat, barrels and sacks, 149181 80 269659 

Other various articles—estimated at 5000000 


Articles. 
Tobacco, leaf, hhds, 
Tobacco, strips, hhds, 
Tobacco, chewing, kegs and boxes, 
Tobacco, bales, 
Twine, bundles and boxes, 


Total value, $79779151 
Total in 1846-47, 90033256 
Total in 1845-46, 77193464 
Total in 1844-45, 57199122 


Exports of Cotton and Tobacco, for the year commencing 1st Sep- 
tember, 1847, and ending 31st May, 1848. 
1847-48. 1817-48, 
Whither Exported. Cotton—Bales. Tobac co Hhds. 
Liverpool..scccceseceseeveeeesses619817 coccceccdsosesecce 6 
London...... 
Glasgow and Greenock. 
Cowes, Falmouth, &c.....---- 
Cork, Belfast, XC..cce. coed vee 
ER. 0 cc0censy Gre neecscoeges 
Bordeaux 
Marseilles. : 
Nantz, Cette and Rowen.......e 
Amsterdam . 
Rotterdam and Ghent ........-... i, sia eapnipindiine dite Gaus Skee 
Bremen eocccos pees tae eee eerecceeeessee 
Antwerp, &C...... ce T4170. cee ceececcccceeee oe 
Hamburg . TOL... cree cccesscovegess 
SRNORUEE wx secs cosecesescccnses GUC cccesece-00+cccece 
Spain and Gib: altar. - ses cceveccece 3B 
Havana, Mexico, &C....--+-seees 
,Genoa, Trieste, ib. <c0se-ShSine 
i coscee BEDsccccc dcvedece cséee 
Other foreign ports. .....-.. deine WB ccc ccsccces 
New York....+.+++- ce CBB cscs csccccce 
Boston .....---. coccce 0000 be ch 4S0B9. cccccce cess 
Providence, R. I.....+e00+++- 
Philadel] phia. 
PIB IMOP Occ 5c0t900 0600 cces cnes.n0 ° 
Portsmouth. 
Other coast wise ports. 
Western States..... coos 


Total. cocsccvovccesccce +e 1201897... wo seee vee 


Export of Flour, Pork, Bacon, Lard, Beef, Lead, Whisky, and 
Corn, for the year ending 31st August, 1848. 


~ 
e 
w 
= 
5 


a 
3 

ar] Py = wad 
New York...... 80940 10542 299871 
Boston... ..+--. 210545 1425 555 391690 
Philadelphia.... 26452 9 5482 69998 
Baltimore...... 50 2 61:28 74947 
Charleston...... 6235 4218 9777 
Oth’r c’st wise pts 39635 11865 13203 
Cub@..cescee+-s» 14038 ’ 918 132407 427 
Other foreign pts 94624 1346 © 413603 20630 1755 


Total.....472519 46054 1395496 41381 694829 


Ports. 


PORK, 

> Barrels. 
SoS BEEF 

Sars Barrels. 
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Exports of Sugar and Molasses, for the year ending Aug. 31, 1848. 


1847-8, 1817-8, 


SUGAR. MOLASSES. 

Whither Exported. Hhds. Bbls. Hhds. Bbls. 
Now Vork....cccccccescocees BONS 2600 5747 31225 
PUNEDnns 6 cece ties decease 19808 1512 117 10861 
Charleston, S. C cece 539 ecee 6660 
S cove 118 2334 
Providence and Bristol, R.,I.. .. ete 1043 602 
SUNOEL Sens cece ceescecoscocece MOD 859 1177 5067 
Baltimore,...... eeeecesees oe e A149 3258 1522 120u2 
Norfolk . m0 
Richmond and Petersburg,.. -— eid — 
Alexandria, D.C 230 cece eee 112 
Mobiles. cosceessoscvcccesccces S810 1604 eee 9645 
Apalachicolaand Pensacola.. 1738 426 e080 3954 
Other portd.scccerecee a I 213 2142 1015 


Total..cccccccee S982 11942 11566 90633 


omparative prices of Sugar, on the Levee, on the first of each 
month, for five years.* 


1847-8 1846-7 1845-6 1844-5 1843-4 
Cents. Cents. Ceuts. Cents. Cents. 
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September, 5 7% 43@ 


October, ‘ 64@ J 4s 5 (@ 
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for) 


Novem 


December, 


Tm 


| “{r 
January, 


~T 


February, 
March, 
April, 


M ay; 


-~T -+T -+T 
Chr he fle le ble tle be 


oS 


June, 


oo 
bho see 


oO 


August, 


[New Orleans Price Current. 


“In our review of the Patent Office Report, see ante page 538, our estimates for 
the Sugar Crop of 1847 were taken from the “ Picayune” of September Ist, 
1848. We find, by comparing the tables in the “ Picayune” with those of the 
« New Orleans Price Current,” from which the present table is taken, that they 
are differently made up, though the results are about the same. 


In fairness to the Commissioner of Patents, we wish to say that’ the prices of 
sugar for the last five years, have ranged higher than our remarks at page 538 
would seem to indicate. We find, however, that the average at New Orleans has 
not reached six cents per pound since 1843-4. Weare still of opinion that our 
estimate for the sugar crop of 1847, is not too low.—[Enitors. 
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Havine arrived at the conclusion of the tenth number of the WesTERn JouRNaL, 
we trust that we shall be excused for adverting to our own affairs. To us, few 
things could be more embarrassing than canvassing for our cwn work; and hence 
we have waited until those confiding friends who generously came to our support 
at the commencement, should have time to judge of its merits. We are not so 
vain as to imagine that we have given satisfaction to all our readers, nor so ego- 
tistical as to suppose that we have done complete justice to the work. Yet we 
may be allowed to say that many of our patrons have kindly expressed their ap- 
probation of our Jabors, and are pleased to encourage us in the hope of being use- 
ful to the country. From such individuals we venture to claim something more 
than the money price of the work: we claim their influence in extending its cir- 
culation. It they are convinced of its utility,.we hold it to be their duty to aid in 
extending its usefulness, and we respectfully invite them to discharge this duty 
by explaining the nature of the work, and soliciting subscriptions. 

We have still on hand a considerable number of the current volume—these we 
will dispose of for $2,50, and any individual sending us five dollars before the 
commencement of the next volume, will be entitled to the first and second vol- 
umes. After;the close of the first volume, the work will be enlarged to 72 pages, 
printed with new type and on good book paper. With these improvements we 
cannot afford the second volume alone for less than three dollars. 

Our distant subscribers who are in arrear for their subscription, will confer an 


important favor upon us if they will remit by mail, at their earliest convenience. 


TO AGENTS. 
We beg to call the attention of our agents to the foregoing address to our pa- 
trons, and desire that they should be guided by it in the discharge of their duty. 


We respectfully solicit their active exertions. 


TO EDITORS. 

Our friends in the interior with whom we exchange would greatly oblige us by 
publishing our terms during the remainder of the year. We cannot aflord to pay 
for this service, and wish it to be understood that we do not claim it except from 
such as may believe that it will be the means of promoting the public good. 


Larce Hemp Statx.—We have received from Capt. J.T. Cleveranp a Hemp 
Stalk produced on his farm in Howard county, Missouri, which measures 8} 
inches in circumference. He informs us that it measured over nine inches when 
taken from the ground. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity of noticing two typographical errors 
which occur in Capt C.’s communication on the growth of Hemp, in the August 
number. At page 441, line 30, for /eave read have, and at page 444, line 32, for 


land read hand. 











